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THE EMPEROR 


For the portrait : from which’ he @anexed engraving is exe- 
cuted, and which: is recognized asin getieime resemblance of the 
eamc politeness of an offi- 


illustrious originaly’y a 
ed ens as an ar tist; 


cer, the first exercise of whos 
since his residence ame ngs as, 
fuse the fame of his Sov! Creigit A 
seem to require at our. a sai scroll of courteous enipil 
ment to a monarch, whose mind is representéd to be as amiable 
as his person is elegant. But our habits as well as our inclina- 
tions disqualify us for such eulogy. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to a brief notice of such benefits as he has, we under-~ 
stand, conferred on his country; an enumeration which is, at 
all times, the highest panegyric on a sovereign; far surpassing 
the suspicious applause of interested subjects, or the indiscrimi- 
nate praise of strangers. 

Alexander the First, Emperor of all the Russias, was born on 
the 12th of December, 1777; married in the year 1793 to Louisa 
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Maria, princess of Baden, now the reigning empress, and was 
crowned at Moscow on the 15th of September 1801, having as- 
cended the throne on the 12th of March of that year. 

Since his accession, his empire has been increased by the 
acquisition of three fine provinces: 

Belostock containing four hundred thousand inhabitants: Swe- 


- dish Finland containing eight hundred and fifty thousand, and 


Georgia containing upwards of three hundred and fifty thousand. 
The incorporation of which countries has raised the population 
of the Russian empire (in 1808) to forty-four million eight hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. 

A less equivocal benefit than the extension of its territory 
has been conferred on Russia, by opening the communications 
of the interior. 

Thus a connexion has been formed between the Baltic and 
the Black sea, a distance of two thousand miles, by means of the 
canal of Beresin, begun in 1799, and completed in 1806, and which 
now joins the Dnieper and the western Dwina. 

A second canal, called the canal of Oguinskoye was finished 
in 1804, and connecting the Niemen, which empties into the sea 
of Prussia, with the Dnieper, which discharges itself into the 
Black sea, forms a communication between those two waters. 
The canal of Mariynskoy has opened a route from the Baltic to 
the Caspian seas, by a new communication between the Volga 
and the Neva. This was begun in 1799, and finished in 1806; be- 
sides which, others have been begun or completed during the 
present reign. 

The new organization of the government is also the work of 
his present majesty. 

The ministry is now divided into the following departments: 

ist, of foreign affairs—2d, of war—3d, of the marine—4th, of 
the interior, to which is attached that of commerce—5Sth, of jus- 
tice—6th, of finance—7th, of public instructions—8th, of general 
police. 

To these are annexed the departments of the treasury; the 
controllership of accounts; the direction of the communications 
of the empire; and the department of the ecclesiastical affairs 
of the different religions. 
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The ministers of these departments render an annual ac- 
count of each to the council of state. The first of these accounts 
ever published was that of the minister of commerce, count Ro- 
manzoff, at present chancellor of the empire. The council of 
state, which has a superintending power over the rest of the go- 
vernment is a permanent institution, the more immediate ob- 
jects of which are: The improvement of the civil and criminal 
code; the guardianship of the system of finance, and the public 
credit; to keep within their proper sphere and to fix the labours 
of the respective departments; the discussion of all new laws and 
establishments, and the extraordinary measures of the execu- 
tive such, as declarations of war or treaties of peace, before they 
receive the final sanction of the emperor. 

In this subdivision of the executive authority may be evi- 
dently traced a disposition not avaricious of power, while at the 
same time the creation of so many departments may furnish the 
means of resisting or evading or weakening the immediate 
pressure ofthe sovereign. The publication of the accounts of 
the national affairs is itself a great advance towards the improve- 
ment of them. 

The highest honours are due to the emperor for his exertions 
to ameliorate the laws of his country. The commission on the 
laws established by the great Catherine, the progress of which 
was stopped during several years, has resumed its labours under 
the auspices, and with the constant encouragement of the empe- 
ror. All the laws and decrees since the time of Jaroslaff in 
1017, have been examined and formed into a code, the first part 
of which was finished in 1810. 

Among the most important laws of this reign, is that relative 
to commerce, which fixes the rights and privileges as well as 
the duties of merchants, whether natives of the country, resident 
foreigners, or transient traders. Wohatis more characteristic of 
the liberal views of the emperor, is the privilege granted in 1802 
to the nobility of engaging in trade, either personally or by the 
investment of their funds in commercial houses, without any de- 
rogation from their prerogatives or their dignity. Of the same 
character is the law for the naturalization of the Jews, so 
persecuted in many parts of the continent, which provides 
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the means of instruction for them,—invites them to share in 
agriculture and trade; and without restraining, in the least, the 
liberty of their religion, extends to them the rights and protec- 
tion of other Russian subjects. 

The public instruction has kept pace with the other improve- 
ments. During this reign five universities have been found- 
ed; and a great number of colleges and primary schools esta- 
blished throughout the empire. Tor these institutions a sum of 
a million and a haif of roubles is appropriated annually by the 
eovernment, and several individuals have either established free 
schools at their own expense or contributed largely to those al- 
ready in existence. The effect of these establishments is visible 
in the various literary and benevolent institutions which have 
rapidly followed them, and the zeal with which the nation pur- 
sues the path which is indicated by the emperor. As the mi- 
nisters of public instruction, the order of the Jesuits has re- 
ceived continued protection, and a college has been founded for 
them at St. Petersburg. With views equally enlightened two 
frigates were sent on a voyage of discovery round the world, 
and their commanders, captains Krusenstern and Lissianskoy, li- 
berally rewarded on their return. 

The condition of the lower classes in Russia has, in several 
provinces, undergone 4 great amelioration, and many thousands 
of peasants [serfs ] have been freed by their seigneurs, with their 
lands and property, under a mutual contract; in consequence of 
an imperial decree authorising and sanctioning this enlightened 
and philanthropic measure. 

Of the physical force of Russia some estimate may be formed 
from the war of 1806, when on an imperial manifesto, declaring 
the necessity ofa sudden levy for the safety of the state, a mili- 
tia of six hundred and twelve thousand soldiers was raised and 
organized in the space of two months: followed by patriotic of- 
fers amounting to several millions of roubles. 

It is under this reign that the political and commercial rela- 
tions between the United States and Russia have been establish- 
ed, in a manner which promises to both nations permanent ad- 
vantages. Nor is it the least auspicious omen cf their future 
conucxion, thac this recent intercourse has been commenced on 
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the part of Russia, by persons who have practically refuted the 
injurious reproaches on their country, and that the character of 
the sovereign isalready known and appreciated in the new world, 
to whose judgment distance may, in some measure, supply the 
insparuality of time. 


REVIEW.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.—AHor. 


Reflections, Notes, and Original Anecdotes, illustrating the Character of Peter 
the Great. To which is added a tragedy in five acts, entitled Alexis, The 


Czarewitz. By Alexis Eustaphieve, Boston. Published at Boston by Mun- 
roe and Francis, pp. 215. 


TemrrerancE is by rigid moralists denominated a virtue, and 
they do not fail to enjoin its observance at all seasons. Whether 
we employ the terms of panegyric, or of censure, they inculcate 
the necessity of a cautious and guarded phraseology. Undoubt- 
edly such circumspection is not without its use; but there are 
still certain subjects on which to be cool is little less than to be 
criminal. At the name of Washington, every American heart 
anticipates on this subject more than we can utter—there is a 
sanctity about his mouldering relics that seems prophaned by the 
cold breath of dastardly panegyric. After his death we embody 
those sensations of gratitude, reverence and love, which his own 
great actions have excited, and to this dazzling personage we af- 
fix thename of Washington. This does not appear to be the man 
who led our forefathers to the field of battle and of glory; who 
guided our councils, for this associates him with human infirmi- 
tics. There is something still higher—all our best feelings are 
combined into an almost palpable representation of his charac- 
ter, and to this august being is paid our homage and reverence. 

That Washington had some defects is a proposition inevita- 
bly included in his mortality; but to an American, its avowal ap- 
pears almost sacrilege. The reason is obvious; those sensations 
that we have thus associated and embodied, are exempted from 
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all human defects, and now stand as the representative of Wash- 
ington. 

This is the highest possible tribute that can be paid to de- 
parted excellence. Under these impressions the ancients wor- 
shipped their heroes as gods. Of such transcendant merit we 
preserve a sort of intellectual apotheosis—it is a beautiful and 
brilliant phantom, which we conceive was as perfect, when al- 
lied to humai nature, as it is now. We look, and no soil of hu- 
Manity tinctures its purity and lustre. 

Seldom are such combinations formed—seldom, indeed, does 
it happen, that the unanimous voice of the wise and the good 
confers such a boon; but when once conferred, it is as imperish- 
able as adamant. History delivers down the precious treasure 
from generation to generation, and it brightens in its descent. 
With feelings like these, does this author, a native of Russia, 
undertake the eulogy of Peter. 

We make the preceding observations to raise the mind of 
the reader to that high state of excitation under which the au- 
thor manifestly wrote. We confess we were highly pleased with 
such testimonials of love of country—we delight to see, and 
more especially in our day, patriotism flow in copious streams. 

The reader wili therefore be disposed to pardon the grateful 
effusions of an honest heart, while warmed with the contempla- 
tion of the benefits which his country enjoyed under the foster- 
ing influence of Peter, and which he might, under other circum- 
stances, consider a species of extravaganza. 


“Superior in skill, and inexhaustible in means, nature neglected nothing 
that might raise her darling son to an eminei:ce, once only granted to a mor- 
tal. The situation, contrast, disposition of liglit and shade, were all managed 
with wonderous dexterity and judgment. She gave him a cold and inhospi. 
table country, that the climate might be indebted to him, and not he to the 
climate: She made him rule over a peo;le more, than the climate, stubborn 
and barbarous; that, in softening and polishing them, he might achieve a work 
of inconceivable difficulty. She placed him amidst a host of foes, foreign and 
domestic, that, by crushing both, the vast powers of his mind might be more 
forcibly displayed. She gave him strong passions; that, by commanding them, 
his magnanimity and heroism might shine the more conspicuous. She im- 
planted in him antipathies, that, by overcoming ewen these, he might accom- 
plish that, which no mortal ever yet accomplished, She denied him council, 
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assistance, proper materials, that he might, of his own power, create all, and 
be himself the source, the soul, the centre of a newly risen world. Jealous of 
every interference not her own, she not only deprived him of a suitable edu- 
cation, but exposed him to one replete with poison and corruption; that, in 
repelling both, in waking from the ignominious slumber, and tearing the cords, 
which bound isis hands, asunder, he might derive no aid from art, and be ine 
debted only to his own efforts; that she miglit claim the infant Samson for her 
own, and, in shewing him to the astonished world, she might with conscious 
pride exclaim: Behold my chosen offspring! Behold the master-piece of man! 

To follow Peter through his career would require the rapidity of a tem- 
pest, the keen sight of an eagle, and the strength of a Hercules, To explore 
the unbounded capacity of his mind would be a task, presumptuous and hope- 
less. Such a blaze of glory never yet encircled an individual. Such a mine 
of mental riches never in one man was yet discovered. Nothing was hid from 
his penetrating eye; nothing could elude his indefatigable search. Unassist- 
ed, untutored, purposely uninstructed, and wilfully neglected, during the most 
susceptible part of his life, he yet, as if by inspiration, recoiled from vice; 
reached virtue at one step; overran in an instant the regions of science; grasp- 
ed the tools of art; seized on the hoarded treasures of knowledge; pierced the 
depth of the past, present, and future; and, with one bold movement, despoil- 
ed mystery of her dark curtain. 

His activity reached the utmost limits of his empire. His vigilance never 
slept. His eye inspected all. His spirit presided every where; and its pre- 
sence, like that of some invisible deity, was felt in every part of his extensive 
dominions. Tall of stature, robust of frame, endowed with an exterior, whose 
form and symmetry denoted beauty, strength, and majesty, he was enabled to 
encounter toils incredible; with a single look to overawe the malecontents, to 
win the fastidious, to rivet the affections of the well disposed; and to appear, 
now like a cheering rainbow, and now like a thunderbolt, wherever his pre- 
sence was required: so that even his body, like some palpable vision, seemed 
to keep pace with the rapidity of his spirit.” 


We have now given to the reader the general complexion of 
the author’s style and manner, and it would be unnecessary to 
multiply quotations. He has accompanied his reflections with 
copious notes, containing anecdotes of the czar, compiled from 
various authors, which present to us some of the facts on which 
his panegyric is grounded. He very successfully refutes the 
charge that Peter was prone to cruelty, and shows the indispen- 
sible necessity of enforcing the rigorous observance of law ona 
people not disciplined and innured to such restraint. Clemency, 
in such instances would haye completely dissipated that salutary 
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awe that legal penalties were calculated to inspire, and would 
have rendered his whole system, founded on this basis, preca- 
rious and abortive. In one of these notes the author asserts that 


“A friendship once contracted was so sacred with Peter, that he, though 
seated on the throne of majesty, never forsook his humble friends and fellow 
Jabourers of Sardam; but some of them he invited to settle in Russia, and with 
others, who could not leave their home, he kept up a constant correspondence 
under the name of Peter Bas, by which he was known among the workmen. 
. Many of his letters to them are still preserved and published in the Russian 
language. They are well worth the curiosity of those, who are desirous o! form- 
ing a correct knowledge of Pcter’s character. If my present undertaking 
should meet with encouragement, it would be a great pleasure to me to in- 
troduce them with many other more important letters to the acquaintance of 


the American reader.” 


We hope the author will be induced to comply with the pro- 
mise here given—these would, indeed, be testimonials of a trait 
in the character of the czar, not generally known, and we think 
he owes this tribute of reverence to his ashes. 

The czar, on his way to Moscow, was beset by thieves and 
robbers. Finding who he was, they offered to release him, pro- 
vided he would give them an order on his treasury at Moscow 
for one thousand rubles, and pledge his royal word that no search 
should be made. Peter accepted of the terms, and punctitiously 


complied with his promise. Of his humanity, we have the fol- 


lowing example recorded. When the city of Narva was taken, 
the Russians, exasperated at such obstinate resistance, prepared 
for indiscriminate slaughter. Peter ran from place to place, and 


slew several of his soldiers with his own hand, before he could 


stop their exterminating vengeance. When he entered the ci- 


tadel, and the governor was presented to him a prisoner of war, 
he laid his bloody sword upon the table, and with a tone of min- 


gled indignation and sorrow, exclaimed, “ Look on this sword, 
it reeks with Russian, and not with Swedish blood. I have been 


forced to destroy my own subjects to save the’ city. from pillage 
and massacre, provoked by your rash and obstinate, because 


hopeless resistance.” 
His clemency, to those whom the chance of war had made 
dependant on his mercy, is attested by the following fact. After 


‘he peace was signed, he restored a great many principal officers 
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without ransom; to some he gave magnificent presents, and others 
he recommended to their master’s favour. The rear admiral, 
Ehrenschild, on his return home, was immediately made an ad- 
miral in consequence of his recommendation. 

Even the public amusements of Peter had for their object 
the improvement of his subjects. Fire works were those in 
which he most delighted. On one exhibition of this kind, he in- 
quired of a Prussian ambassador what he considered the expense? 
The ambassador estimated the cost at twenty thousand rubles. 
His majesty replied, “1 know that the frequency of fire works 
has exposed me to the imputation of extravagance. I also know 
that owing to the abundance of materials produced in Russia, my 
fire works, comparatively with those of other countries, are far 
less expensive, so that the present, instead of twenty, do not cost 
me five thousand rubles; but if they were ever so dear, I should 
still find them of great advantage: for, by making them familiar, 
[ find that my subjects insensibly accustom themselves to stand 
the fire in battle, and to face, without terror, what they so often 
behold for their amusement.’ How contemptible does heredita- 
ry dignity, reclining on the down of indolence appear, when con- 
trasted with a monarch of a mighty nation, who could write thus 
on the very evening before the great and decisive battle of Pul- 
towa. In a postscript he desires that his tools for turning might 
be sent to him, as he had a great deal of leisure time, and want- 
ed something to amuse him. Another circumstance will shew 
the economy of the czar, which is, indeed, the proper sort of eco- 
nomy, and what Burke made a great part of the business of his life 
to recommend. We find the same monarch, who would not re- 
gard the expenditure of twenty thousand rubles in fire works, for 
the laudable purpose of disciplining his subjects to danger, ad- 
ding these directions to one of his letters, written on matters of 
the highest importance, to “overhaul some old mats on board 
the Eagle,” which were cast off as useless; but which he thought 
on recollection might yet be applied to some useful purpose— 
a saving at most of a few rubles. His inflexibility and uncon- 
querable heroism, combined with that prudent and discerning an- 
ticipation of probable events, is strikingly exemplified by the 


following incident. When encamped on the river Pruth, in a 
VOL. VII. 2D 
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hopeless condition, and the destruction of himself and army he 
thought irretrievable, he stated his apprehensions in a letter ad- 
dressed to the senate. He informs them that he is surrounded 
by a Turkish army four timesas strong as his own—that the de- 
struction of his army appeared inevitable, without the special 
intervention of Providence in his favour, and for himself, he 
looked for nothing but death or captivity. If the latter event 
should take place, he enjoins the senate no longer to regard 
him as their lawful sovereign, and to disregard whatever might 
be sent in his name, were it even written in his own hand. If he 
should perish, and they should receive authentic intelligence of 
his death, they were commanded to choose the worthiest for his 
successor. 
We wish to deal very frankly with this respectable and pa- 
triotic writer, and to inform him that a more thorough kmow- 
ledge of Peter’s character—the relative state of Russia, both be- 
fore and after his accession to the throne—the obstacles he was 
destined to encounter and to overcome; all these will be required, 
before the propriety of his panegyrics will be seen and acknow- 
ledged by all classes of his readers. The notes, it is true, so far 
as they go, answer in part our objection, and support the eulo- 
ey. We regret, notwithstanding, that the author had not inter- 
woven these testimonials in his eulogy, adopted a strain of wri- 
ting more allied to the narrative, and partaking more of biogra- 
phy. Impressions of this kind, although they may not answer 
the fervid feelings of an author, have a much more durable and 
abiding influence on the mass of ordinary readers. As the vo- 
lume now stands, it is an honourable specimen of the writer’s 
genius and patriotism; but we wish it might have had a still more 
extended utility. We can but hope, that the writer intends it as 
amere yade mecum—that he will hereafter be encouraged to fa- 
vour us with the biography, and descend into all the nicer shades 
and details of character, for which the present volume proves 
him so competent. Panegyric, it is true, dazzles and delights us; 
but we conceive, with submission, that where it is gracefully 
adorned with fact, the whole work appears to be one entire piece, 
and presents a fabric more compact, and more permanent. The 
massy materials he has already in his possession, and genius and 
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patriotism, both solicit this workmanship from his hands. He 
will pardon the freedom of these remarks, when they are only 
designed to tempt him once more to the exercise of the pen. 
We wish only to enlarge the circle of his admirers. 

Such, then, we conceive, will be the opinions formed of our 
author and his book. Those readers familiar with the history of 
Russia, will discover in this splendid panegyric the overflowings 
of a grateful heart—that honest pride of country, which is the 
nursery of high and generous sentiment, and manly virtue. On 
the other hand, it will, we fear, risk the character of rhapsody, 
with those who have still to learn, that to Peter alone, is Russia 
indebted for twining around her cold and apparently inhospitable 
temples, the tender and delicate blossoms of civilized life. We 
hope, even this objection, our author is destined to remove. In 
the present day, when patriotism is thought so cheap, and has, 
like other articles of traffic, its market price, the crisis demands 
that the character of a real patriot should be spread before us in 
all its details; that our countrymen may see the awful dispayity 
between the genuine and counterfeit. We will dismiss this point, 
by simply remarking, that this would more effectually answer 
the author’s own intentions, since the life of Peter, from such a 
hand, would constitute his best eulogy. 





Our author, with an honourable and characteristic warmth, 
vindicates Peter from the charge of his supposed agency in the 
death of his son, and the presumptive heir to the crown, Alexis. 
He dwells on the notoriety of the charge, the trial, the anguish, 
that the royal parent suffered, his visit to his son in prison after 
his condemnation; the result of that interview, with a variety of 
other collateral facts, utterly irreconcilable to the imputed agency 
of the czar. 

The author, with a view to impress these ideas more power- 
fully on the minds of his readers, has framed a tragedy of this 
incident, which he denominates Alexis the Czarewitz. The plot 
is remarkably simple, and which we shall attempt to delineate. 
Peter is represented as confined to his bed by sickness, occa- 
sioned by the crimes and ingratitude of his son Alexis. Waver- 
ing between his love of justice, and his parental sensibilities, he 
hesitates between the father and the monarch. During this con- 
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hopeless condition, and the destruction of himself and army he 
thought irretrievable, he stated his apprehensions in a letter ad- 
dressed to the senate. He informs them that he is surrounded 
by a Turkish army four timesas strong as his own—that the de- 
struction of his army appeared inevitable, without the special 
intervention of Providence in his favour, and for himself, he 
looked for nothing but death or captivity. If the latter event 
should take place, he enjoins the senate no longer to regard 
him as their lawful sovereign, and to disregard whatever might 
be sent in his name, were it even written in his own hand. If he 


should perish, and they should receive authentic intelligence of 


his death, they were commanded to choose the worthiest for his 
successor. 

We wish to deal very frankly with this respectable and pa- 
triotic writer, and to inform him that a more thorough kmow- 
ledge of Peter’s character—the relative state of Russia, both be- 
fore and after his accession to the throne—the obstacles he was 
destined to encounter and to overcome; all these will be required, 
before the propriety of his panegyrics will be seen and acknow- 
ledged by all classes of his readers. The notes, it is true, so far 
as they go, answer in part our objection, and support the eulo- 
ey. We regret, notwithstanding, that the author had not inter- 
woven these testimonials in his eulogy, adopted a strain of wri- 
ting more allied to the narrative, and partaking more of biogra- 
phy. Impressions of this kind, although they may not answer 
the fervid feelings of an author, have a much more durable and 
abiding influence on the mass of ordinary readers. As the vo- 
lume now stands, it is an honourable specimen of the writer’s 
genius and patriotism; but we wish it might have had a still more 
extended utility. We can but hope, that the writer intends it as 
amere vade mecum—that he will hereafter be encouraged to fa- 
vour us with the biography, and descend into all the nicer shades 
and details of character, for which the present volume proves 
him so competent. Panegyric, it is true, dazzles and delights us; 
but we conceive, with submission, that where it is gracefully 
adorned with fact, the whole work appears to be one entire piece, 
and presents a fabric more compact, and more permanent. The 
massy materials he has already in his possession, and genius and 
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patriotism, both solicit this workmanship from his hands. He 
will pardon the freedom of these remarks, when they are only 
designed to tempt him once more to the exercise of the pen. 
We wish only to enlarge the circle of his admirers. 

Such, then, we conceive, will be the opinions formed of our 
author and his book. Those readers familiar with the history of 
Russia, will discover in this splendid panegyric the overflowings 
of a grateful heart—that honest pride of country, which is the 
nursery of high and generous sentiment, and manly virtue. On 
the other hand, it will, we fear, risk the character of rhapsody, 
with those who have still to learn, that to Peter alone, is Russia 
indebted for twining around her cold and apparently inhospitable 
temples, the tender and delicate blossoms of civilized life. We 
hope, even this objection, our author is destined to remove. In 
the present day, when patriotism is thought so cheap, and has, 
like other articles of traffic, its market price, the crisis demands 
that the character of a real patriot should be spread before us in 
all its details; that our countrymen may see the awful disparity 
between the genuine and counterfeit. We will dismiss this point, 
by simply remarking, that this would more effectually answer 
the author’s own intentions, since the life of Peter, from such a 
hand, would constitute his best eulogy. 

Our author, with an honourable and characteristic warmth, 
vindicates Peter from the charge of his supposed agency in the 
death of his son, and the presumptive heir to the crown, Alexis. 
He dwells on the notoriety of the charge, the trial, the anguish, 
that the royal parent suffered, his visit to his son in prison after 
his condemnation; the result of that interview, with a variety of 
other collateral facts, utterly irreconcilable to the imputed agency 
of the czar. 

The author, with a view to impress these ideas more power- 
fully on the minds of his readers, has framed a tragedy of this 
incident, which he denominates Alexis the Czarewitz. The plot 
is remarkably simple, and which we shall-attempt to delineate. 
Peter is represented as confined to his bed by sickness, occa- 
sioned by the crimes and ingratitude of his son Alexis. Waver- 
ing between his love of justice, and his parental sensibilities, he 
hesitates between the father and the monarch. During this con- 
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test, his son enters his apartment, and by a confession of his 
guilt, implores and obtains the royal mercy. Meantime, a father 
confessor irritated by Peter’s reform of the abuses of the church, 
tempts the young prince once more toa defection from his duty. 
The unhappy youth is deeply enamoured with the beauty of 
Ksenia, in opposition to the wishes of his father, who had des- 
tined him to wed a foreign princess. The father confessor plies 
the two powerful engines of superstition and love to his pur- 
pose, and finally seduces Alexis from his allegiance again. The 
czar, who appears to have recovered his health by the abate- 
ment of the conflict, under which he had suffered so much, ina 
walk by moonlight, detects a conspiracy against his person, and 
by papers found in the possession of the conspirators, discovers 
that his own son is implicated in their treasonable designs. The 
father confessor finding his plot unravelled, meditates his own se- 
curity, by attempting the death of Alexis, practises on the su- 
perstitious terrors of Ksenia, and endeavours to persuade her 
to commit perjury by implicating Theodosius, the head of the 
reformed church, in the treasonable purposes of Alexis. He de- 
livers to her a vial of poison to administer to her lover, and pro- 
nounces it a cordial. A court is convened to try the criminals, 
and the father confessor appears, and accuses Theodosius. He 
relies on the evidence of Ksenia, who makes a bold confession 
of the whole plot, and the consequence is, that Kseniais doomed 
to suffer banishment, and the father confessor and Alexis, the 
penalty of death. The czar, when the warrant of execution is 
presented for his signature, is compelled to undergo all his for- 
mer doubts, misgivings, his parental and monarchial struggles 
again. The health of Alexis has been all this time gradually de- 
clining. At last, he implores, and receives his father’s forgive- 
ness and benediction, and expires in his arms. We are happy 
to discover in this tragedy nothing of these overstrained efforts 
at pathos, that disgrace modern productions for the drama. The 
style is elevated, without bombast; chaste, without insipidity; and 
pathetic, without rant. The author has well preserved that de- 
licate and difficult equability, by such felicitous selection of in- 
cident, accompanied by correspondent passions, sentiment and 
language, that awaken without alarming the sympathies of his 
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readers. The cold and persecuting malignity of the father con- 
fessor, is well contrasted with the reluctant guilt of Alexis; for 
the one, we feel vengeance; for the other, nothing but pity. The 
character of the czar, agitated by such conflicting passions, is 
well conceived, and happily maintained. 

One observation intrudes itself upon us, and we notice it 
rather on account of its singularity, than its revelancy, that the 
character of Peter, emblazoned as it is in this tragedy, by dra- 
matic embellishment, resembles man more accurately, than he 
does when he is the professed subject of the author’s eulogy. 
We regard this as a proof of the gustice of the principle avow- 
ed inthe commencement of this review, that after the death of 
a character illustrious and transcendant, we form an apotheosis 
of those sensibilities excited by his great actions, and which 
stands for his substitute. In the drama this image is brought 
nearer to an alliance with man—it loses that abstract and intan- 
gible virtue it is endowed with, when it rises upon us in the full 
splendour of panegyric. We shall now take our leave of this re- 
spectable author, by quoting, as a specimen of his tragedy, the 
following passage. 


PETER Sleeping ona couch, Enter MENTZIKOFF, with ALEXIS; points in 


stlence to the couch, and exit. 


Alexis, in a low voice. 
My heart misgives me, and impels me back; 
I dare not seek a parent’s couch; that couch 
To which, in times past, I with joy repair’d: 
*Tis my unworthiness, that checks me thus. 
Repentance, balm of wounded conscience, come! 
Come, filial piety, inspire me now 
With courage!—I'll advance, with noiseless step. 
[ approaches the couch. 
i tremble still! yet, on his tranquil brow 
[ gazing on his father. 
No brooding anger sits; his visage wan 
Marks nature’s recent strife, yet now seems cloudless, 
Such as might well rejoice a virtuous son. 
Disease retreating, on his cheeks impress’d 
A langour visible, yet softly mellow’d 
His manly features. Why then should I fear 
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O guilt! thou necromancer, black and curs’d! 
How quickly can thy magic wand transform 
The fairest objects into hideous sights! 
Pervert the lovely face of smiling nature; 
And turn our joys, our hopes, our sweetest hours, 
To grief, despair, and years of bitterness! 
Hark! hark! he stirs! he speaks! 
Peter, dreaming. 
My son! my son! 
Alexis. 
0 ecstasy of sound! he loves me still! 
Peter, waking. 
“Twas but a dream. fALEXxis falls back 
Isee him not. Why should 
Such visions mock me, when reality 
Makes disappointment doubly keen! Pll sleep; 
rll close my eyes again, and court the vision, 
Which, like a friend in need, with well-tim’d comfort 
Gives me my son such as he was—the prop, 
The hope, the joy, anc solace of my days, 
The object of my cares, increasing daily 
Yet bringing with each hour some new delight. 
Fil think but on the past—forget the present. 
Forget! Impossible. [rises.] Well I remember, 
fam a king and father, wrong’d in both. 
[walks slowly forward. 
it suits not my great station to indulge 
My heart’s desires at the expense of duty. 
He that ascends the throne, resigns all claims 
Ofcommonman. He must inflict the blow, 
Though it may crush himself: Must live for others, 
And in self-sacrifice shew most his power. 
Shall I now pause for an ungrateful son? 
Let me not call him son! For this would shew 
Him nearest to my heart, and so, most guilty. 
Pil pluck the viper thence for ever! my curses— 
Alexis, discovering himself. 
Yorbear, dread sire! Kill me, but curse me not! 
[ falls at his feet. 
Peter, much agitated. 
Avaunt, degen’rate wretch! whence cam’st thou? Hence! 
Blast not my sight with thy ungracious form’ 
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Inflict on me the sharpest misery! { 
. . ‘ie 
Smite me in all the fullness of thy wrath! “ 
Tread on me! crush me, as a venomous reptile! i! 
it 


Make me the theme of universal scorn, 

A dreadful warning to unnatural children! 

All this and more with patience Pll endure! 

But oh! deny me not thy royal presence! 

Let not the beams of thy most gracious countenance 
Withdraw from me their soul-reviving light! 


Peter. 
Away! Hide thee in foreign climes! there seek 
That comfort, which thou wouldst net taste at home! 
Go, profligate! and to thy parent's arms 
Prefer the cold embrace and cheerless fare, 
The looks mistrustful, and reluctant hand 
Of strangers, grown impatient of thy burthen. 
Go! urge not rashly here thy fate! To see thee 
Is to feel all th’ excruciate pains renew’d, 
With which thou’st pierc’d this heart. °*Tis to remember 
That justice stern, demands thee for its victim. 


Alexis. 
And willingly I yield me to its power. 
To me the greatest pain is thy displeasure; 
To this cold earth Pll cling, until in pity 
She gives me refuge in the friendly grave— 
Or I feel death no longer in thy frowns! 
Here will I ceaseless still invoke the heavens, 
The kinder stars, and all propitious powers, 
To plead my cause before an injur’d father! 
J ask not now to live; I ask to die 
In peace with thee. I’ve sinn’d beyond forgiveness: 
Yet, sire, reflect! scarcely a third has pass’d 
_ Of that existence, which unworthily 
I hold from thee. The greatest part remains. 
' Oh! were it sav’d, I’d hail it as the means 
A short+liv’d disobedience to repay, 
By a more lasting, more extended duty. 


Peter, much moved. 
Be still, thou lab’ring heart! Forego thy struggles! 
Let juster passions still prevail o’er softer! [ aside, 
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Alexis, seizing his hand. 
Avert not so thine eyes! Frown not, my father 
Relent! relent! yield to the voice of nature! 
Receive me to thy arms, and all my thoughts 
Shall henceforth dwell in thee! my soul, reclaim’d, 
Shall harbour nought, but thy respected image! 
Be glorious in being conquer’d thus! Ah me! 
I plead in vain. Once more then, ere my doom 
Is fix’d, let me attend thy couch; let me 
Be rooted there, in expectation mute, 
Till sleep has charm’d away thy anger, till 
Thy lips once more have bless’d me with the sound 
Of thy not yet extinguish’d love! 
Peter, quite overcome. 
My son! 
| sinks gently inte ALEXIS’ arm: 


ee en ae ee 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THOUGHTS ON THE INFLUENCE OF COMETS. 


In the present article, we purpose to submit to the conside- 
ration of our readers, afew thoughts on the influence of comets 
The subject, we flatter ourselves, is sufficiently engaging to ex- 
cite, at any time, a liberal share of attention and interest. We 
select the present, however, as an occasion peculiarly suitable, in 
consequence of the awakened condition of the public feelings. If 
the minds of our fellow citizens be organized like our own, the 
comet, which has just retired from our view into the bosom of 
space, has left them in a state of perfect preparation to accom- 
pany usin the inquiry, which we are about to commence. 

It is not our intention to pursue this investigation to its full 
extent. For an undertaking so weighty, we possess neither lei- 
sure, materials, nor capacity. Where Newton failed, we have 
not the vanity to aim at, much less the presumption to hope for, 
success. We will not, therefore, even hazard a conjecture as to 


the general uses and ends of comets, in the great scheme of the 
universe. Nor will we swell our pages with unavailing hypothe- 
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ses as to the kind of materials of which they are composed, or 
the description of beings by which they are peopled. Whether 
they differ essentially, in these respects, from the regular planets 
of our system,—whether, without injury to their texture, they 
be capable of bearing the utmost vicissitudes of heat and cold,— 
whether their destination in the economy of nature be, to repair 
the waste sustained by suns in consequence of the unceasing 
emanation of their beams,—whether, by Him who appoints their 
orbits and directs their course, they be intended to roll from 
system to system throughout the fields of space, serving as de- 
legates to connect the whole together in one vast confederacy,— 
whether, as some allege, in consideration of the fierce ex- 
tremes of heat and cold they sustain by turns, they are prepared 
as receptacles and places of torment for the spirits of the 
impious,—or whether they are destined as brands to light up 
the funeral pyre of nature, when she is to fall a prey to devour- 
ing fires—whether, in the general arrangement of the universe, 
comets be intended to fulfil any of these purposes, it is not, at 
present, our business to inquire. We are persuaded that, wild 
and excentric as they appear to the common eye, they consti- 
tute an indispensable and orderly part of a wise, harmonious, 
and magnificent whole. Nor does it fall within our province to 
calculate the elements, determine the revolutions, ascertain the 
velocities, estimate the bearings, measure the distances, or 
compute the magnitudes of those celestial tourists. Employ- 
ments like these, however delightful, instructive, and sublime, 
we must wave for the present, committing them to the hands of 
the practical astronomer. Our only business shall be, to speak 
of the probable agency of comets in relation to our earth. 


“ Through worlds unnumbered, though the God be known, 
*Tis ours to trace him only in our own.” 


To those acquainted with the contracted notions of mankind, 
during the past ages of darkness and superstition, we need not 
observe, that throughout that period these burning bodies were 
regarded as special messengers from adove, sent on fierce and 
avenging errands. They were, at least, considered as celestial 
YOL. VII. 25 
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omens, premonitory of some signal calamity on earth. Nor are 
there wanting, even at the present day, thousands of individuals, 
many of them by no means deficient in knowledge, who still ad- 
here to the same opinion. Others again, passing in their zeal to 
the opposite extreme, reject entirely the doctrine which attri- 
butes to comets the slightest degree of terrestrial agency. They 
hold them to be of no more effect in the economy of our globe, 
than the transient meteor which gleams through the night. 

As is usually the case, it appears to us a position, if not 
capable of positive proof, at least susceptible of strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence, that truth lies midway between these two 
contending parties. ‘ Jézs ¢utissimus in medio,” would seem to 
be a maxim as applicable here, as it was to the rout of the 
youthful and inexperienced charioteer through the heavens. 

We rank not ourselves in the number of those who look upon 
comets as the heralds of war. We never fancied that we could 
trace in their aspect the hostile shock of nations, the death or 
downfal of princes, the revolution of states, or the dismember- 
ment of empires. Their menacing comas never presented to 
us a host of “ fierce, fiery warriors fighting on the clouds, in 
ranks and squadrons, and right forms of war.” On this subject 
we hold ourselves aloof from the fancies and superstitions of 
the vulgar and the illiterate. We profess ourselves, however, 
equally remote in our opinion from the opposite extreme. We 
cannot believe, that these immense bodies are wholly ineffec- 
tive in their passage through the heavens. It is indeed scarcely 
possible that they can sweep through the solar system, without 
producing some effect on the globe we inhabit. This effect, 
however, is confined exclusively to the fhysical world. With 
the moral and the political it has no connexion. 

The more effectually to obviate prejudices in relation to the 
terrestrial agency of comets, and the better to prepare the way 
for an impartial consideration of that interesting subject, we 
shall premise afew observations on the influence of certain 
others of the celestial bodies. 

The action of the sun on the planet we occupy, is too pow- 
erful and manifest to pass unnoticed by the most unobserving. 
To the agency of that immense globe of fire is almost the en- 
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tire economy of the earth attributable. It is to solar influence 





















that we are indebted, not only for the delightful returns of day ( 
and night, but for all the other pleasing and necessary vicissi- A 
tudes of the year. Through the medium of that ever active and (i 


prolific power, does 


* —Gentle Spring, etherial mildness come, 

* And from the bosom of the dropping cloud, 

«© While music wakes around, veil’d in a shower 
“ Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend.” 


Owing to the same influence is it, that, 


<‘ From bright’ning fields of ether fair disclos’d, 
“Child of the sun, effulgent Summer comes, 

‘In pride of youth, and felt through nature’s depth; 
“‘ He comes, attended by the sultry hours, 

“ And ever fanning breezes on his way.” 


In the same fruitful and diversifying source are we to look 
for the reason, why, 


“‘Crown’d with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf, 
“ Brown Autumn, nodding o’er the yellow plain, 


39 





** Comes jovial on 


and why, 





“ whate’er the wintry frost 
“« Nitrous prepar’d; the various blossom’d spring 
« Put in white promise forth; and summer suns 

** Concocted strong, rush boundless now to view, 
“ Full perfect all ” 





Nor let it be regarded as a paradox, when we add, that to 
solar influence is it also to be attributed, that even 


** Winter comes, to rule the varied year, 
“ Sullen and sad, with all his rising train, it 
** Vapours and clouds and storms.” 


To that ever-active orb must we refer alike the refreshing 
shower, and the scorching drought, the majestic river, and the 
waterless desert, the lawn that delights and the marsh that of- 
fends us, the fragrance that breathes from the flower, and the 
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fetor that issues from masses of putrefaction. ‘The very exist- 
ence of our atmosphere is to be ascribed, in a great measure, to 
the agency of the sun. Speaking literally, then, and without 
the least hyperbolical exaggeration, that celestial body may be 
regarded, if not as the immediate, at least as the remote source 
of a great proportion of both the pleasure and the pain, the good 
and the evil that mankind experience. 

In relation to the physical evils that appear to be attributa- 
ble to the influence of the sun, we might here observe, that 
since the first dawn of medical science, pestilential diseases, 
those “cardinal scourges” of the human race, have been re- 
garded as in some way connected with solar heat. Hence, 
when the poets of old, who, though devoted to works of fiction 
and fancy, were, notwithstanding, among the most faithful and 
accurate observers of nature—when these characters referred 
to the origin of a pestilential fever, they ascribed the calamity, 
at one time, to the ire of the insulted Appollo, 


‘“‘ Breathing revenge, a sudden night he (Apollo) spread, 
-And gloomy darkness roll’d around his head. 

The fleet in view, he twang’d his deadly bow, 

And hissing fly the feather’d fates below. 

On dogs and mules th’ infection first began, 

And last the vengeful arrows fix’d in man.” 


and, at another, to the rage of Sirius, or the dog star, 


*¢ When rising vapours choke the wholesome air, 
And blasts of noisome winds corrupt the year: 
The trees devouring caterpillars burn: 

Parch’d was the grass, and blighted was the corn: 
Nor *scape the beasts; for Siréus from on high, 
With pestilential heat infects the sky, 

My men—some fall, the rest in fevers fry.” 


Again, 


* But now, received in Cancer’s fiery sign, 

The sun with scorching rays began to shine, 

All nature pants beneath the burning sky; 

The earth is cleft, the less’ning streams are dry, 
Alone the wind from Lybia’s sands respires, 

And burns each warrior’s breast with febrile fires.” 
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To the polite and classical reader it were superfluous to 
observe, that such is the representation of the origin of pesti- 
lence given by Homer, Virgil and Tasso. Alike unnecessary 
is it to inform him, that the “ anger of Apollo” and the “ rage 
of Sirius,” are figurative expressions for the heat of the sun. 
Were we inclined to pursue this subject, we might observe, 
that it is not alone the existence of disease and of the various 
seasons of the year, that we derive from the influence of the sun 
upon the earth. To the same source must we ascribe most of 
the peculiarities and modifications of the weather, by which the 
seasons are characterized in different sections of the globe. 








Where shall we look but to solar agency for the cause of those 
torrents of rain by which tropical countries are periodically 
drenched? Where, but in the influence of the same luminary, 
shall we search for the usual source of those tempests and hur- 
ricanes, by which tropical and other ardent regions are occa- 
sionally laid waste? The trade winds, the monsoons, the sea 
and land breezes, are also atmospheric phenomena resulting 
from the same celestial origin. Nor is the agency of the sun, 
in relation to our earth, confined within the limits which we 
have hitherto delineated. Remove it entirely, and the ocean 
itself will cease to have an existence. Its waters, no longer 
fluid, and subject to be thrown into commotion by tumults in 
the atmosphere, wilt be converted into plains of crystal, as solid 
and immovable as granite or adamant. 

The influence of the moon on the economy of our globe, al- 
though much less extensive, and, to the common eye, less pal- 
pable, than that of the sun, is notwithstanding, from various con- 
siderations, and in numerous instances, sufficiently obvious. 
The flux and reflux in the waters of the ocean, have been attri- 
buted, time immemorial, to lunar agency. So have those re- 
markable variations, as well in the temperature:as in the humi- 
dity and motion of the atmosphere, which so frequently occur 
about the periods of the full and change of the moon. It ap- 
pears, moreover, from a multitude of facts, that the moon pro- 
duces daily very manifest variations in the density and gravity of 
the air which we breathe, and which is constantly acting by 
pressure on our bodies. 
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The long agitated question relative to lunar influence in the 
production and aggravation of diseases, appears to be ultimately 
decided in the affirmative. If the moon attenuates, perhaps we 
should rather ‘say rarefies, by her action, the air which we 
breathe; if she also diminishes the weight and pressure, and 
changes frequently the temperature of the atmosphere around 
us, we are, on first principles, led to a belief, that, at least in 
feeble and valetudinary habits, she may, or rather that she must, 
occasionally produce deviations from health. The position, 
however, relative to lunar agency in the production and agegra- 
vation of diseases, rests not, at present, on a speculative basis. 
It has passed into a subject of actual observation. It is no 
longer, therefore, a matter of calculation, but a matter of fact. 

Epilepsy, insanity, hemorrhages, and fevers, are influenced 
by the position and phases of the moon. Hence these diseases 
are most frequent in their attacks, as well as most violent in their 
paroxysms, about the full and change of that celestial luminary. 
That this is peculiarly the case with respect to hemopthisis 
(spitting of blood) we not only believe on the authority of Meade, 
Moseley, and others, but deliberately assert from our own ob- 
servation. It will, on examination, satisfactorily appear, that a 
great proportion of the cases of that formidable disease, occurs 
when the moon is at or near to one of her siziges. 

No man either of the present or of any preceding age, ap- 
pears to have prosecuted the subject of lunar influence with 
so much discernment, zeal and success, as Dr. Balfour, of the 
province of Bengal. That he might be the better prepared for 
the elucidation of this interesting question, that acute and inde- 
fatigable experimentalist denied himself the natural refreshment 
of sleep, in a degree almost incredible, during the period of an 
entire lunation. For the space of twenty-eight days, he most 
assiduously observed the state of his barometer, watched all its 
variations, and, at the end of every thirty minutes, noted down 
the elevation of the mercury with his own hand—an instance of 


persevering voluntary wakefulness unexampled, as far as we 
are informed, in the whole history of human nature. 

The result of this enterprize in science was, the discovery of 
lunar tides in the atmosphere, as distinct and regular, us those 
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that occur in the waters of the ocean. The existence of these 
tides had been previously suspected, and had oftentimes consti- 
tuted a subject of speculation; but it was reserved for Dr. Bal- 
four to demonstrate their reality. It was particularly his for- 
tune to show, that the atmospheric tides, analogous to those of 
the ocean, attain their maximum at the periods of the full and 
change of the moon. At these times they are sfring-tides, as- 
suming the character of neafi-tides on all other occasions. Our 
enlightened author further discovered between these atmosphe- 
ric fluctuations and the access, paroxysms and termination of 
fevers, a very close and striking coincidence—a coincidence, 
amounting, in his estimation, to satisfactory proof, that the phe- 
nomena in question were related to each other as cause and effect. 
Hence he considered, apparently with perfect truth and justice, 
the agency of the moon in the production of diseases deéfini- 
tively established. 

Were we inclined to dwell on the subject, a variety of well 
attested facts might be further adduced, in favour of the doc- 
trine of lunar influence. 

Fishermen are perfectly familiar with the effects of the 
moon on most kinds of shell-fish. They know, and have long 
known, that these aquatic animals are more full, juicy and fat, 
and consequently more delicious as articles of food, during the 
increase, than they are during the decrease of that luminary. 

This fact was well known to the epicures of ancient Rome. 
Hence, says Lucilius, the poet, 


«« Luna alit ostrea, et implet echinos, muribus fibros 
Et pecudi addit a 





Hence, also, Manilius, a later poet, observes, 


Sisubmersa fretis, concharum et carcere clausa, 
Ad lunz motum variant animalia corpus. 


Horace has furnished us with his ideas on this subject, in 
the following line: 


* Lubrica nascentes implent conchylia lun.” 


These observations we have thought it expedient to premise, 
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by way of introduction to what constitutes the leading subject 
of this article. Our object is to familiarize to the mind of the 
reader the general idea of the influence of the heavenly bodies 
on the globe we inhabit—to convince him, that this influence is 
not one of those idle fancies which haunt the imagination of a 
visionary system-builder; but a substantial reality, palpable to 
the senses of every observer. If we have said nothing of the 
influence exercised on our earth by Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
and her other sister planets, it is not because we disbelieve in 
its existence. Self-balanced as the solar system is acknowledged 
to stand, it follows of necessity, that there must subsist an in- 
tercommunity of influence and action between all the bodies of 
which it is composed—between the earth and the other primary 
planets, no less than between the earth and the sun. Strike 
from this system any one of its main constituent parts, and al- 
though it might not be literally true, that, in the words of the 
poet, “planets and stars” would then “rush lawless through the 
sky,” yet there can, we think, be no doubt, that very material 
changes would ensue in the economy of all its remaining bodies. 

We now feel ourselves prepared for a statement of a few of 
the facts and arguments by which we conceive a belief in the 
influence of comets,to be supported. 

We shall consider this subject in a twofold point of view— 
as a philosophical inference; and, as a historical fact—a result on 
which we have strong ground to calculate, from our knowledge 
of the laws and principles of nature; and an event which has 
already occurred, and been recorded by the hand of the faithful 
liistorian. 

In attempting to establish the agency of comets as a philo- 
sophical inference, we would observe, that the sun extends his 
influence to our earth through a twofold medium, his rays of 
heat and light, and his powers of attraction. The moon affects 
us principally by means of her attraction alone. The influence 
of her light on the economy of our globe, although distinctly 
perceptibie, is, perhaps, too feeble to be embraced in the pre- 
sent calculation. By the term attraction we here understand, 
that universal, yet unknown power in nature, by which one dis- 
tant body is capable of acting on another, Speaking in general 
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terms, the effect produced is in proportion to the distance and 
magnitude of the attracting bodies. 

Most comets that visit the solar system being spheres of 
stupendous magnitude, possess attraction in common with the 
sun and moon—less powerful, indeed, than the former, but much 
more so than the latter of these celestial bodies. When within 
the confines of our system, then, it is neither unreasonable nor 
extravagant, but on the other hand consistent with the soundest 
analogy, to conclude, that these vast orbs extend their attraction 
to the earth. Although far more distant from us than the 
moon, the difference is counterbalanced by the superiority of 
their bulk, some of them being tenfold the size of that satel- 
lite. The moon, however, is acknowledged to affect very pow- 
erfully both the ocean and the atmosphere, and even to manifest 
her influence on the solid earth, in the production of volcanoes; 
and, perhaps, of earthquakes.* What is there, then, to pre- 
vent comets from acting on our globe in a similar manner? 
We contend that, as far as human knowledge extends, there ap- 
pears nothing to prevent them. On the other hand, all analogy 
is in favour of the belief, that such is, in reality, the extent of 
their action. Nor is it, indeed, on analogy alone, that we rest 
the doctrine of the existence of a reciprocal influence between 
comets and our earth. The fact is established by astronomic 
calculation. The comet of 1770 is known to have been re- 
tarded in its progress the space of two entire days by the at- 
traction of the earth. But as attraction between bodies is re- 
ciprocal, it follows of necessity that the earth must, at the same 
time, have very sensibly felt the influence of the comet. 

It is further known that, by the attraction of Saturn, the cele- 
brated comet of 1759 was retarded in its progress 100, and by 
that of Jupiter 511 days. These facts incontestibly establish the 
existence of an intercommunity of action between comets and 
the primary planets of the solar system. 


* It will be found, by a comparison of dates, that most earthquakes and 
eruptions of volcanoes that appear on record, have occurred about the full or 
change of the moon. The late earthquake commenced on the 16th, and the 


moon had changed on the 15th, of last December. 
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As a philosophical inference, then, the agency of comets on 
our globe, appears to rest on tenable ground. 

In our estimation, however, the doctrine is still more com- 
pletely defensible, when considered in the light of a historical 
fact. If we examine the history of memorable events in the 
physical world, from the earliest ages to the present period, we 
shall find, that as often as comets have appeared in the heavens, 
unusual phenomena have been prevalent on earth. Striking ir- 
regularities in the seasons, and even in the general economy of 
our globe, have been the constant concomitants of the passage 
of these bodies through the solar system. Among these irregu- 
Jarities may be enumerated, earthquakes, eruptions of volca- 
noes, hurricanes, hail-storms, inundations, excessive droughts, 
violent extremes of heat and cold, famine, pestilence, and other 
epidemic diseases. We speak not extravagantly in asserting, 
that a detail of the numerous facts we possess in proof of this 
position, instead of an article like the present, would fill up a 
volume. 

Our knowledge of the history of comets, and their apparent 
influence on the economy of our globe, extends to a period ante- 
rior to the commencement of the christian era. 

In the year of Rome 607, being one hundred and forty-seven 
years before the birth of Christ, a comet made its way into the 
solar system, remarkable for its magnitude and brilliancy, and, 
probably, also for its proximity to the earth. Seneca remarks, 
thatits aspect was fiery and red, and its coma or tail so signally 
luminous, as to dissipate, in a great measure, the darkness of 
the night. Its approach was rendered memorable by a train of 
the most dismal elementary convulsions, accompanied by a pesti- 
Jence, which, in Numidia, Carthage and Utica aione, swept off 
upwards of a million of souls. 

About one hundred and twenty-five years before the com- 
mencement ofthe christian era, being the first year of the reign 
of Mithridates king of Pontus, another very remarkable comet 
appeared in the heavens. “Septuaginta diebus, says Justin, 
ita luxit, ut ccelum omne flagrare videbatur,” for seventy days it 
shone with such a lustre, that the whole heayen appeared to be 
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The effects of this comet are represented as formidable and 
melancholy beyond description. “ Etna, says the historian, 
ultra solitum exarsit, Catanam urbem finesque oppressit.”’ The 
fires of Etna burst forth with unwonted violence, and over- 
whelmed the city of Catana and its confines. At the same pe- 
riod a plague arose in Italy and the neighbouring countries, 
which seemed to threaten, for a time, the depopulation of the 
earth. Nor were its ravages confined tothe human race. Do- 
mestic animals, the wild beasts of the forest, and the very birds 
themselves, fell victims to the pestilential constitution of the 
atmosphere. Even the inhabitants of the deep were not secure 
in their watery element. Around the coasts of Sicily and the 
island of Lipari, the fish are represented to have perished in im- 
mense numbers on this memorable occasion. 

At the period of the assassination of Julius Cesar, an event 
which occurred forty-four years before the birth of Christ, a co- 
met of great magnitude and singular splendour appeared in the 
heavens. It is believed to have been the same that paid another 
visit to the solar system in the year 1680, during the life time 
of sir Isaac Newton. 

The appearance of this comet, at the time of the death of the 
sreat Roman dictator, was accompanied by frightful commo- 
tions In all the elements. Earthquakes shook the solid ground, 
volcanoes poured forth their burning lava, tempests swept the 
ocean, inundations overwhelmed the land, fire-balls glared 
through the heavens, and pestilence and famine devastated the 
earth. By the partisans and flatterers of Augustus, #ppearances 
so portentous, aecompanied by events so peculiarly afflicting, 
were not suffered to pass unnoticed. They were interpreted as 
unequivocal manifestations of the anger of the gods, on account 
of the murder of bis great kinsman. So unusually powerful 
was the itfluence of this comet as even to diminish the transpa- 
rency of the atmosphere, rendering the solar light defective and 
sickly. Pliny asserts that this dimness of the sun continued 
almost an entire year. 

Alluding to thisdefect of splendor in the solar orb, Virgil says, 


“ Tile etiam extincto miseratus Cesare Romam, 
« Cum caput obscura nitidum ferrugine texit.” 
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and in reference to the same event, Ovid asserts, that 


K———— Phxbi quoque tristis imago 
* Lurida solicitis prebebat lumina terris.” 


When the same comet, as astronomers now believe, appear- 
ed again in the year of Christ 530, it was accompanied by a simi- 
lar dimness of day. 

We learn from the writings of Dion Cassius, that in the year 
30; before the commencement of the Christian era, the heavens 
were illuminated by another comet of remarkable brilliancy., As 
concurrent events, Etna poured forth her fires in a violent erup- 
tion; an earthquake shook the country of Judea with a terrible 
convulsion, burying the inhabitants beneath the ruins of their 
habitations; a wasting pestilence depopulated Jerusalem; the low 
crounds of Rome were laid under water by an inundation of the 
Tiber; tempests and thundersiorms were frequent and _ terrific; 
and Italy experienced a winter of unusual severity. Some of 
these phenomena are commemorated by Horace in one of his 
most pleasing and popular odes. To the classical scholar no 
apology will be necessary for quoting the lines. 


* Jam satis terris nivis atque dire 

Grandinis misit Pater, et rubente 

Dextera sacras jaculatus arces, 
Terruit urbem: 

Terruit gentes, grave ne rediret 

Seculum Pyrrhz nova monstra questz 

Omne cum Proteus pecus egit altos 
Visere montes. 

Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 

Littore Etrusco violenter undis, 

Ire dejectum monumenta regis, 
Templaque Vestz.” 


in the sixteenth, and again in the fortieth year of the chris- 
tian era, comets appeared in the heavens, accompanied, as usual, 
by earthquakes, tempests, fiery meteors, famine, and pestilence. 
In the seventy-ninth year after the birth of Christ, a little be- 
fore the death of the emperor Vespasian, a comet appeared in 
the month of June, the length of whose tail measured half the 
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hemisphere. On the first of November following, a tremendous 
eruption of Vesuvius occurred. It was on this occasion that the 
celebrated cities of Herculaneum and Pompeium were buried 
under the lava that issued from the mountain. This was, per 
haps, the most fierce and awful eruption of Vesuvius that has 
ever occurred. For atime, Nature appeared to be in her last 
convulsions, and sending forth, in thunder, her dying groans. 
The agitations of the sea were beyondexample. For three days 
and nights impenetrable darkness prevailed throughout ali the 
adjacent regions. No eye could discriminate between midnight 
and noon. Large quantities of the ashes that issued from the 

crater were wafted to Africa, Rome, and Palestine. 








In the year 117, during the reign of the emperor Trajan, a 
violent earthquake demolished a great part of the city of Anti- 
och. The emperor himself, being present on the occasion, very 
narrowly escaped being buried in the ruin. This event accome- 
panied the appearance of acomet. At the same time, earth- 
quakes, inundations, famine and pestilence, brought calamity and 
mourning on various sections of the Roman empire. 

In the year 335, not long before the death of Constantine the 
Great, a comet of unusual magnitude became visible. Its pas- 
sage through the solar system was marked by phenomena in the 
physical world similar to those which we have already so often 
recited—~earthquakes, inundations, pestilence and famine. 

In the year 383 a comet was in the heavens while a pesti- 
lence was raging in the city Rome. During the same year the 
Nile rose to such an unusual and alarming height, as to threaten 
Alexandria and Lybia with an inundation. 

In the year 407 a comet of a very extraordinary figure and 
character made its appearance, and continued visible for about 
four months. This period is peculiarly memorable for earth- 
quakes, inundations, hail-storms, drought, famine, and pestilence, 

In the year 525 Antioch was again destroyed by an earth- 
quake, during the appearance of a comet in the heavens. 

In 531 appeared again, as we have reason to believe, the large 
resplendent comet which was visible at the time of the fall of 
Julius Cesar. The concomitant phenomena were similar to 
those already mentioned. A cotemporary writer declares, that, 
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‘Toto co anno, sol, instar lune, sine radiis, lucem tristem pre- 
buit, plerumque defectum patienti similis.” 

We learn from the most authentic records of the times, that 
in each of the following years the heavens were successively 
lighted up by comets: 553—558—590—606—678-—729—760— 
799—850—882—896—904——912—-945——-975. Nor did earth- 
quakes, hurricanes, inundations, eruptions of volcanoes, or some 
of the physical phenomena already so repeatedly mentioned, fail, 
in a single instance, to mark the passage of these bodies through 
the solar system. 

Had we leisure to pursue our subject in chronological order, 
and to consider it in the detail which it so amply merits, we have 
ground for similar remarks in relation to the years 1005—1009 
—1015—1020—1031—1042—1062—1074——l1091l and 1116. In 
each of these years did comets make their appearance, accom- 
panied by great irregularities and excesses inthe economy of 
the globe. 

Were it necessary to our purpose, at least one hundred other 
appearances of comets might be here enumerated, in confirma- 
tion of the principles for which we are contending—all bearing 
testimony to the same point—all tending, we think, to establish 
the fact, that, in their passage through the solar system, these 
wandering orbs produce very signal irregularities in our sea- 
sons, and sometimes manifest an influence inthe general econo- 
my of the globe. Instead, however, of dwelling any longer on 
remote events, let us descend, at once, to our own times, and 
take a hasty retrospect of the phenomena of nature that have 
marked the present and the preceding year. 

In this instance, we are happy in reficcting, that the recollec- 
tion of our readers will bear testimony to the correctness of the 
statement we have to offer. 

The comet of 1811 was unusually large and luminous. I'rom 
first principles, therefore, we would calculate on its being 
uncommonly - powerful in its influence on our earth. Nor 
do we find ourseives disappointed in the actual result, as will 
fully appear from the following retrospect. 

A summer marked by an extremity of heat that has no pa- 
rallel in the annals of our country, succeeded by a winter cor- 
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responding most perfectly in its excess of cold—Inundations in 
various quarters, unprecedented within the memory of our oldest 
inhabitants.——-The Atlantic ocean swept by gales and tempésts 
uncommonly numerous and surpassing in violeice—Charleston 
partially destroyed by one of the most tremendous hurricanes 
that has ever spread consternation and dismay over a country— 
An autumn marked by weather extremely irregular and boister- 
ous, as well as by an unusual prevalence of disease.—In the 
sea of the Azores, where the depth of the waters extended to 
upwards of two hundred fathoms, a new island, of considerable 
dimensions, thrown up by the operation of a submarine volcano— 
A number of villages buried under an eruption of mount Etna, 
more formidable and destructive than any that has occurred for 
half a century—The whole island of Great Britain shaken to its 
center, and the United States themselves convulsed from one 
extreme to the other, by an earthquake more awfully threaten- 
ing than any we have experienced since the settlement of the 











country. 

Such are a few of the most remarkable phenomena of nature 
which accompanied the comet of 1811, and appear to be, in part, 
attributable to its influence. Similar events having uniformly 
accompanied other comets, of large dimensions, and no ade- 
quate cause appearing, except the late comet, to which the 
occurrences in question can be ascribed, we consider our infer- 
ence on the subject authorised and supported by the soundest 
analogy. 

Should any one ask, “ do not the physical convulsions and ir- 
regularities herein ascribed to the influence of comets, occur at 
times when no such bodies appear in the heavens’’? we answer, 
yes; but neither so frequently, on a scale so extensive, nor with 
such tremendous violence. For the correctness of our reply, 


we appeal to the authority of observation and history. 
C. 
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THE ANONYMOUS. 


[During the years 1807 and 8 a periodical paper appeared in Dublin, under: 
the title of The Anonymous, and after attaining its fifty-second number was re- 
putlished in two volumes. Of the authors we have no certain information, but 
conjecture has assigned many of the essays to Anacreon Moore and Mr. Cur- 
rar; and truly such is the sparkling wit and the rich vein of humour which 
pervade them, that the brightest wits of the Irish capital might be proud to 
own them. For the amusement of our readers, we extract a very ludicrous 
erticism on the style of Miss Owenson; from which they may easily predict 
that though Anonymous at present, from the diffidence of their parents, these 
gay volumes will soon acquire a nume for themselves, both splendid and durable. 


Miss OweEnson’s NoveEt.Ls. 


It was a party coloured dress, 

Of patched anci piebald languages: 

For she could coin or counterfeit 

New words, with little or no wit: 

Words so debased and hard, no stone 

Was hard enough to touch them on: 

These she as volubly would vent, 

As if her stock could ne’er be spent; 

And when with hasty noise she spoke ’em, 

The ignorant for current took ’em. HuDIBRAs. 

‘The peculiaritics of Miss Owenson’s style are so considera 

ble, that a selection from those which are to be found in her fa- 
vourite Novel, of The Wild Irish Girl, may be no unacceptable 
present to my readers. It will enable such as wish to form them-~- 
selyes upon this model, to familiarize their pens by practice with 
the Owensonian manner; and may qualify others to form an es- 
timate of that public taste, by which her ingenious work is high- 
ly relished and approved; whilst my lucubrations are most con- 
sistently held in sovereign contempt. After a number of head- 
rubbings, brain-rummages, and deliberations, commensurate to 
that dulness, in which an Irish public has given me my degree. 
T have at length adopted, for the title of my selection, 


GLORVINIANA. 
VOL. I. 


* A soothing solace, almost concomitant* to its afflictions.” p.? 


* Ci-devant cammenmerate. 
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** Rejection ¢o an offer.” p. 11. 

* If you would retribute what you seem to lament.” p. 12. 

“ The shores of the Steefp Atlantic.”’ p. 13. (So called, as it 
might seem, by some Jrish Bard.) 

“ Excuse the frocrastination* of our interview, till we meet 
‘in Ireland; which will not be so immediate,} as my wishes would 
“ incline.” p. 15. 

“The bed of Procrostus,” p. 16. (Qwensonicé, for Procrustes.) 

“ While you, in the emporium} of the world, are drinking,” 
&c. p. 19. 

“ Vibrating between a propensity and an adherence.” p. 21. 

N. B. This appears to be an Irish Vibration. In England 
they are not in the habit of at once adhering to one thing, and 
vibrating between that thing and another. 

“ The organization of those feelings.” p. 24. 

Organized feelings!—Why has not man a microscopic eye, 
wherewith to discern their organization? 

‘“ That dreadful Interregnum of the heart; Reason and Ambi- 
“ tion.” p. 25. 

Reader bear in mind (non meo periculo, sed Owensonis) that 
Interregnum, means a division of empire between two. 

‘© My father suffered me, fro tempo, to become a gu st, mal 
voluntaire, in the King’s Bench.” p. 59 and 25. 

“ They borrowed their cheeriness of manner from the native 
“ Exility of their temperament.” p. 41. 

This is a cut above me. I cannot even blunder round about 
a (conjectural) meaning. 

“ The compact uniformity of Dublin excites our edmira- 
“ tion.” p. 42. 

Sublime compactness! When treating of the sources of su- 
blimity, Burke forgot to notice the compact. I have somewhere 


* Ci-devant postponement. f i. e. We meet will not be so immediate. 

+ Qu. If Miss Owenson meant to write Symposium?—I doubt her being a 
Platonist. Be that as it may, her novel of The Wild Irish Girl, and heroine, 
Glorvina, were in great vogue at the time of the publication of this essay. The 
samples of style which the Anonymous has given, will be found in the pages re- 
ferred to, of Phillips’s edition in three volumes. 
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read of a person, who-on being introduced into Westminster-ab- 
bey, for the first time, declared that it was mighty neat. 

“ Dispersion is less within the coup d’ceil of observance, than 
“ aggregation.” p. 42. 

The above remark is one of indisputable truth; and has the 
additional merit of not being trop recherchée. 

“ The natives of this country have got goal for goal with 
“us.” p. 45. 

The meaning of this position is not completely within the 
coup d’ceil of my observance. 

* The penalty of Adam; 
“ The seasons change.”* 

“ The desolation of its boundless bogs awakens in the mind 
“of the fzctoralt traveller all the pleasures of tasteful enjoy- 
“ ment.” p. 53. 

‘“ The faradisial charms of English landscape.” p. 53. 

“ The dawn flung its reserved tints on the scene, crowned 
“ with misnic forests.” p. 54, 55. 

I presume that Miss Owenson, though an Irish woman, does 
not mean to assert that her Aurora diffused the tints, which she 
was at the same time reserving for her private use. I rather con- 
jecture that the passage will run thus, when translated into French. 
Dans /’abandon de sa pudique retenue, L’Aurore &cet.—As for 
the “ misnic forests,” the tints which have been “ flung” on them 
are so “ reserved,” that for my life I cannot conjecture what they 


199 


are. ‘Hence horrible shadows!” hence I say! 
*‘ As soon as my froximity was perceived, the manners of my 


“ hostages} betrayed a courtesy, amounting to adulation.’’ p. 60. 
“ The old woman adcressed me sans geremonie.’’§ Ibid. 


‘¢ So many languages a man knows, so many times is he a 
‘‘ man, said Charles the fifth.” Ibid. 

It is true we do not so express ourselves at this day. But 
Charles was a German; and did not, any more than Miss Owen- 


son, speak English. 


* Shakspeare corrigé, He wrote “‘ difference.” 
} Q. should this be pectoral, or pick-tooth? Au reste, how singularly beau- 


tiful must this boundless and desolate morass have been! 
+ Ci-devant hosts § Glorvinicé for sans facon. 
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‘“ As soon as we arrived at the little auderge,* to which we 
“ were sojourning.” p. 65. “ My route lay partly through a 
“‘ desolate bog, whose burning surface gave me an idea of Arabia 
“ Deserta;” (where there are no bogs.) ‘ Here I threw my list- 
less length at the foot of a spreading beech;” (of the same sfie- 
eies with those which flourish in the deserts of Aradia.t) p. 66. 

“ T sogn, however, raised my eyes, from the: sweet ode to 
“‘ Lydia; and beheld a poor peasant driving a sorry cow. Het 
“was a thin, athletic figure;§ and as he and Driminduath were 
“ going my road, and the day was young,—this curious triumviri” 
(consisting of the cow, Murtoch O’ Shaugnessy, and myself,) “that 
‘“ might have put the Mount-Ida triumviri” (composed of Juno, 
Venus, and Minerva,) “ to the blush of inferiority, set off toge- 
ther.” p. 67, 68, and 208. 

“ As for” (triumvir) “ Driminduath, she, poor deast, was al- 
most an anatomy.” p. 69. 

Accordingly, the athleta who drove her, and who was him- 
self an anatomy,|/ “could not get nobody{ to take her off his 
“ hands.” Ibid. 

‘‘J astonished this native, by making use of the fine word 
‘¢ alternative.” —‘ Anan! exclaimed he, staring,’’ not like a lean 
cow; but astuck pig. It is no wonder he was thin; for, in true 
peasantic idiom, he stated himself to be “ returning home with 
“a full heart and an empty stomach.’”—His cow was as’ full of 
sensibilities as himself. She too had “a full heart.” In this 


* Not in France; as a reader might imagine: but in Ireland.—Sojourning is 
(licentia prosaica) for journeying. 

¢{ And which are just as common in Irish bogs as they are there. It seems 
odd that draining should be the process for reclaiming bog's that remind Miss 
Owenson of Arabia Deserta—Qu. would the desert be improved by draining? 
Cato’s army might tell us that the deserts of Africa would not. 

¢ Not the cow, but the man. My reader will just now find that this infor- 
mation is not superfluous. 

§ Where the landscape, undique collatus, consists of bog and beech, the 
figures are very appropriately thin and athletic. 


\| “© Who drives fat oxen, should himself be fat.” 
Who drives lean kine, ought therefore to be thin. 


4 Very Jrish, this phraseology. 
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latter statement, our authoress sibi constat: she had early inform- 
ed us that Driminduath was “a sorry cow.” p. 74. 

“ This account touched my very soul;—so deeply (indeed) 
“ that I presented him with some sea-biscuit. ‘Thy national ex- 
‘“‘ ility, said I to myself, cheers thy natural susceptibility. While 
“ T said this, he was humming an Irish song.” p. 76. I knew it 
was Irish by the hum. 

“ This facetiousness, of a temperament complexionally plea- 
“sant, was however, frequently succeeded by such heart-rending 
“ accounts of poverty,” (Readers, your handkerchiefs, at heart- 
rending wo!) “ as shed* involuntary tears” (mal-voluntaires,) 
on those cheeks, which, a moment before, were distended by the 
exertions of a boisterous laugh.” p. 79. 

What an interesting triumvir! But I have done with this tri- 
umvirate, (of whom Lefidus is not one;) and proceed to other 
Amenitates Owensoniane. 

“ This articula mortis.” p. 106. ‘ A perpetual state of eva- 
‘“* gation keeps up the flow and ebb” (keeps down the ebb I should 
suppose,) “of existence.” p. 107. 

«© Were my powers of comprehension equal to the philologi- 
“ cal excellencies of Goody Two-shoes or Tom Thumb,t T would 
“study Irish. But alas! as Torquatto Tasso says, 


** Se perchetto a me stesso quale acquisto 
“ Faro mai che me piaccia.” p. 108. 


“ My steed, I expect, will be as famous as the Rozinantef of 
** Don Quixote, or the Beltenebros l’Amadis de Gaul.” p. 109. 


Allow me to add, or the Dapple of Sancho Panza. 
“ J shall fitch my head quarters at my father’s lodge.” p. 112. 


* i.e. the accounts shel tears; borrowing the narrator’s cheeks, to shed 
them on. ‘lhis is a bold figure; and as sublime as obscurity can make it. 

t Which every reader must admit they are not. From what follows, it 
might be inferred, that Goody Two-shoes and Tom Thumb are translations 
from the Irish: which, however, is not the case. 

+ Here we learn, either that Amadis had a steed of the name of Beltenebros; 
or had in his day possessed the thin athletic Rozimante. According to the 
former construction, the elision of the particle of has a novel and fine effect 
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How fitch them, this ingenious Hidalgo does not explain. 
But from the sequel it sufficiently appears that he had no thoughts 
of passing his summer under canvass. 

It is about this part of her work, that our fair authoress zm- 
firoves a well known Irish anecdote; which in its unimproved state, 
if my memory serve me, is as follows:—An Irish chieftain, who, 
like Mzcenas, was Regibus atavis editus, being waited on by 
three persons, of whom the first, O’Conor, was, in the male line, 
of royal descent; the second, O’Hara, was, by the mother, of 
princely extraction; while the third, Mr. Ponsonby, had no Mi- 
lesian honours, to recommend him,—is said to have received his 
visitors with the following nuances of distinction:—‘ O’Conor, 
you are welcome. O’ Hara, I am glad to see your mother’s son. 
Mr. Ponsonby, sit down.” 

This is the third triumvirate which Beltenebrosa has intro- 
duced; and wants a feature which serves to distinguish the former 
two! of which the first contains a cow, and both contain a bull. 

““ Mine host” (why not hostage?) “ of the Atlantic,” (an un- 
common sign enough:) “ with his wife, and little ones, two of 
‘‘ whom were in a state of nudity, were’’ (doing what, gentle rea- 
der, can you guess?) ‘ guaffing down boiled turbot, and roasted 
“‘ potatoes!!”—Harpyiis gule dignz rapacibus! p. 133, also p. 
131 of vol. 2d. 

“ This mountain daz¢tled o’er the deep and was perpendicular, 
and sloping.” p. 136.—No wonder I, who have so described it, 
could not teach Glorvina to draw a perpendicular. Mine, her’s, 
and the mountain’s, were all sloping. I have never been, either 
literally or figuratively, at Athens; nor learned curvo dignes- 
cere rectum, in any sense of those expressions. Quere, by the 
way, (not of a slope,) whether this quarrelsome mountain, or the 
Atlantic, was the steepest? 








“ The vernal luxuriancy of Spring.” p. 137. 

Quere, is this as beautiful as the autumnal mellowness of 
Autumn? 

“ By heavens! as I dreathed this,” (not asmosphere, but) 
‘ region of superstition, I was so infected, that I was very near 
“ mounting my horse, and gallopping off.” p. 141.—Corro/- 
iru: that superstition is an excellent quality in a jockey. 
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“ Fancy never gave a finer combination of images to the vi- 
“ sion of a dream.” 

This passage reminds me of the eloquence of a certain foren- 
sic orator, who, in addressing a jury, is said to have taxed his 
client’s adversary with “ scattering desolation through the whole 
“ vicinity of the neighbourhood.” Be this as it may, as we have 
had the vision of a dream, it is but fair that, €é converso, we should 
have the dream of a vision. Accordingly, in p. 182 of vol. 3, we 
have a dream, becoming 


“ The baseless fabric of a vision.” 


“ As for father John,” (being no bishop) “ he was dressed in 
“his pontificals.” p. 143. 

“ Mr. Walker assures us that Mr. O’Neill, of Shane’s castle, 
«¢ was very little in the habit of shaving.” p. 144. 

Now for Glorvina. “ She floated, like an incarnation, on the 
“ gaze.”” 

Never having chanced to meet with one of these incarnate 
gaze-floaters, and not knowing what they are, nor what the me- 
dium is, in which they #/anent, I am incompetent to judge of the 
accuracy of this resemblance. All I know is, that while she was 
thus floating, “ the western sun’s setting beams enriched her 
“ figure with its orient tints;”—and that such celestial gilding is 
of purely Irish manufacture. When he performed this prodigy, 
the sun must have been in Taurus; and in order to accomplish 
it, seems to have fallen up stairs. The miracle is related in 
pages 147 and 152; and it is not surprising that the narrator, 
having finished it, should exclaim “ what a picture!” p. 153. 

“I stood” (continues he) “ transfixed to the spot.”—Not 
that any one had laid a finger on him; or that he was pierced, or 
wounded, or the like: but merely that tel fut son plaisir. Quere, 
would not trance-fixed be a better reading? It is a good out-of-the- 
way word; with as many syllables as the other; and “ to meaning 
makes some faint pretence.” But let us return to Glorvina. 

“© Her harp symphonized fer voice; and the voice it sympho- 
“ nized, was the voice—(credite posteri!) of a woman!”’ p. 159. 
This “harp resembled drawings of the Davidic lyre.” p. 218. 
But what of that? “ Iam not so weak as to be dazzled by a sound.” 
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vol. 2. p, 105.—Bravely said! and, in the language of my Au- 
thoress, “ spoken like a true-born Irishman.” vol. 2. p. 271. 

It was some time after this, that Father John, having exa- 
mined my broken head, “ congratulated me on the convalesceyce 
“ of my looks.” p. 176. 

Whatever mine might be, old Znnismore’s face was not in a 
convalescent state. “ A tear dimmed the spirit of the prince’s 
“eye. We will summons O’Gallagher, said he, and drive away 
“ sorrow.”’ p. 181, and 182. What courtliness of expression! 
He appears to be every inch a king, indeed. 

“ This is no hyperbola.” p. 186.—Neither is this hasty, but 
deliberate spelling: for it recurs in vol. 2. p. 181 and 250. 

*¢ Away flew Glorvina; speaking Irish to the nurse.” p. 189. 
—Elegant, interesting, and accomplished creature! I need not 
tell you that she is up to all the philology of Goody Two-shoes 
and Tom Thumb. Indeed she has, “ the vivida vis anima of 
“‘ native genius.”—Ay that she has; so she has: and besides, she 
is after possessing “the bright lumine purpureo.” p. 202.—- 
You know what that is.--Yet “ Glorvina is rather a subject of 
‘‘ philosophical analysis, than amatory discussion.”’ vol. 2. p. 148. 
‘‘ Her drapery, nebulam lineam, seemed light asthe breeze on 
“which it floated;* and her effulgent countehance was /it up 
“ with an unusual blaze.’ vol. 2. p. 162, 164.—* It is a dread- 
“ful habit, Murtoch, said I.” vol. 1. p. 77.—I mean drinking 
whisky. “It is so, please your honour, replied Murtoch: but 
“ then, when we get the drof: within us, it is meat, drink, and 
* clothes to us.” Ibid.—I forgot to tell you, that Glorvina “ has 
“ la langua Toscana nel bocca Romana.” In fact, she and her 

father are a most extraordinary pair; and put me in mind of the 
witches in Macbeth: for “ they 


s 


Look not f like the inhabitants of the earth, 
“ And yet are on it.” p. 204. 


“ The vista of a huge folding door, partly thrown back, be- 
“‘ held the form of Glorvina.” p. 209. 


* And probably was; oreven lighter. Else how could it have floated. 
T Nor indeed do they think, speak, or dress like them. 
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I presume the door, (or its vista) fell back in astonishment 
and admiration of the beauties which it beheld. 

“ IT stole a look at Glorvina; who, plucking”’ (not a rose, but) 
“a thistle, that sprung from a broken pediment, blew away its 
“down. Surely she is the most sentient of beings?” p. 250.— 
Unquestionably she must be so. Her blowing off the thistle 
down satisfactorily proves it. It is therefore carried in the af- 
firmative, nemine dissentiente. 

Soon after, she flew away, in all the elixity* of a youthful 
“ spirit.” p. 253.—“ Oh what a spirit of Bizarzé ever drives me 
“ from common sense!” 

Surely we must admire the candour, if not the French, of the 
above exclamation!—with which I beg to terminate the first part 
of my Glorviniana. 


GLORVINIANA CONTINUED. 


“ To rase 
* Quite out our native language; and instead, 
* To sow a jangling noise, of words unknown. 
** Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud. 
** Great laughter was, to see the hubbub strange; 
** And hear the din;—ridiculous!” 
Milton: Par. Lost. B. 13. L. 53. 


VOL. If. 


Have my readers ever heard of “ the Phenician migration hi- 
ther from Spain?” If not, they will find it recorded by Miss 
Owenson, in page 9 of her second volume. Dux fcemina facti. 
The English reader will, I fear, pronounce that Phoenician emi- 
grants from Spain must have been bound for Jred/and; and that 


“ Taurino quantum possent circumdare tergo,” 
would, for such colonists, be the most appropriate quantity of soil. 


* Whether this should be evility, or exility should be this, or which is the 
best word, or what either means, or weuld be at, I profess myself unable to de- 
termine. But elixity occurs more than once: e. g. in p. 172 and 198 of vol. 2d. 
—At simul ass-is, miscueris eliza, &cet. dul-cia se in bilem vertent; &cet. 
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Be this as it may, Glorvina, “ during our walk, talked mostly 
“to the faithful representative of fond maternity:” (p. 34) viz. 
her nurse. ‘ See this little blossom, said she, which they call 
“here yellow lady’s bed-straw; and which you,.as a botanist, 
“ will better recognise as Gallicens borum.’’ (Shade of Linnzus! 
how poor Galium verum is here distorted!) “ But Resida luteola 
“* surpasses them all.” p. 26.——-Notwithstanding her proficiency 
“in botany, and all her gay exility of animation, Glorvina, I can 
“ assure you, was all primeval innocence and simplicity.” No 
wonder: for “her studies were the Nouvelle Heloise of Rous- 
‘“‘ seau, Moustier’s Lettres Emilie; (which she used to make the 
“priest read,) Werter, Dolbreuse, Attila, and Paul et Virginie.” 
For my part, “‘ I was satisfied, since her society was denied me, 
“to resign her to Rousseau.” p. 184, 185, 193, 219.“ That 
“‘ elixity of temperament, which is the result of woman’s organi- 
“ zation,” I however feel that I, though of the other sex, have 
got my share of: for “the elixity of my mind would not suffer 
“ me to rest.” It was probably on “ account of this e/ixity that 
‘“¢ my dad’’* sent me “ pro tempo, and mal voluntaire, to the 
*‘ King’s Bench.” p. 146, 172, 198. In the true spirit of this edizity, 
‘I called dancing—the poetry of motion. What a beautiful 
“ idea! said Glorvina.t ‘ It is so, said I;” (p. 197) for my mo- 
desty is at least equal to my wit. Glorvina is really delightful, 
Her manners are “ the result of natural intuitive coquetry,”’ (vol. 
3, p. 150) mixed up, as I have said before, with primeval inno» 
cence, Rousseauishness, Westerism, and the Lord knows’ what. 
“‘ She absolutely sends the soul upon a jig to Heaven.” (vol. 3, 
p. 87.) She does “ by Heavens!’’t Other persons may see, but 
“ Glorvina feels, by intuition,” (p. 234.) i. e. she is blind of her 
fingers; and feels by sight, as blind men see by touch. Indeed 
it is sufficiently plain that. neither she nor Miss Owenson. have 


any tact. 


* The elegant familiarity of this expression will not escape the Reader of 
Taste. 

+ In fact the idea is not without its beauty. 

+ Corelli travelled by the same conveyance: at least the gig is in waiting op. 
his tomb. 
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‘ But where, said the Prince, do you sojourn to?” (p. 115.) 
“ A young lad, almost in a state of nudity, approached us;” who 
“ appeared to have had the seeds of dependence sown irradically 
in his mind.” p. 131. 134.——Farmers and Horticulturists, reform 
your practices without delay. Henceforward, sow your tulip 
reots; and plant your hay seed. 

I have already introduced my reader to Father John. He is 
an amazing fine fellow. “ Like the assymtotes of an hyperbola,” 
(p. 250) “I feel my character energize” beneath his hands.* (p. 
264.) He used to allow me to converse with him. “ Such an 
“ immunityt was not lost on me.” p. 226——“ An immunity” (said 
I) “ granted by you, is too precious to be neglected.” (vol. 3. 
p. 4.) I, however offered to let the poor priest off; if he thought 
my conversation would be abore. But he “ refused the zmmu- 
“ nity.”t vol. 3. p. 86. He talked of his own order. “ The 
‘‘ other two classes of priesthood, said he, may be divided into 
“the sons of tradesmen, farmers, or gentlemen. Of the last 
** class am I; said Father John.” p. 136. 





“Tam a Gentleman; and that’s enough: 
* Laugh if you please:—I’ll take a pinch of snuff.’’§ 
From ecclesiastical subjects, the transition was not violent, to 

“ that elegant spiral lightness, which characterizes the Gothic 
 order.”|] p. 51. Ido not know whether it was with Father John 
I talked about “ the consecrated fountain: the vel expiatoria.’’ 
But it was in company with Glorvina, that I took it into my 
heels to “ climb an arbutus.” p. 236. I would also have climbed 
the gooseberry, and rose bushes; but they were all too low. 


VOL. IIl. 


Num vesceris ista——quam laudas pluma?—said Horace, some- 
what morosely, to the Roman Bon Vivant.—No; (might this lat- 


* The sense is in no degree injured by this juxta-position. 

f Ci-devant permission. 

+ Qu. was not the priest wrong? and N. B. that immunity, (tired of signifying 
per mission,) means here exemption. 

§ Prologue, or Epilogue, 1 know not which: pre- or post-fixed to I know not 
what; and to be found I know not where. 

|| From this sentence we collect that spiral is of high descent; and derived 


fram spire: i. e. from the spire which tops a steeple. 
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ter have replied:) but its brilliancy regales my sight. Num in- 
telligis ista—que _ toleras scripta? might, in like manner, be de- 
manded of the auditor of Miss Owenson’s pages;—and the an- 
swer would be no: but their empty rattle gratifies my ear. Ifa 
male, (and 4 multo debiliori a female) author gives one word 
of sense, for every two of sound,—it is as much as any reader 
ought in reason to expect from “ the tasteful “ donewr;” (p. 7.) 
two blanks to a prize being an uncommonly liberal and tempt- 
ing novel-scheme. Be this however as it may, “the priest and 
I,” (having gone together, on a Wild-goose-chase,) “ were most 
hospitably received by a Milesian family.” What a group our 
hostages formed! The “ grandfather was, for all the world, like 
“ Silenus: the father like a genie: three daughters that were 
‘¢ downright Hebes: two fine young fellows; and a demure little 
‘* governess,—that was like—D—lI fetch me if I know what.”— 
p. 79.* As for mamma, she was like “ the mother of Zurialis,” 
(p. 47.) so she was. 

“ Tn the drawing-room I became quite deudoirized.” (p. 85.) 
We were very droll, and pleasant. A pet dove was dying in 
*‘ one of the Miss Hebe’s laps.” (Ibid.)—Her ambrosia, I sup- 
pose, was out, “ I threw myself at the feet of 




















“ The Cynthia of the moment.”’t (vol. il. p. 234.) 


“ It is a doudoirizing hour, said I.” (v. il. p. 229.)—She made 
no reply. Perhaps she did not understand me. Bou! said her 
sister. It sounded like Booh!{ What could she mean? or what 
did she take me for? 

It was on this journey that “ we found Sampson, and his ¢we 
‘‘ heads, and his harp, three in a bed.”” Was not that droll’ They 
all got up. on our coming; (vol. iii. p. 97.) and the minstrel 
“told us a very interesting story of the Pretender and four Fid- 


* As I have not here transcribed the very words of my fair authoress, (as 
in all the other extracts I have done,) I beg to refer my readers to p. 79 of 
vol. iii; in order that they may judge whether I have given a faithful abstract 
of their substance. | 

{ Pope corrigé. He wrote minute. He could not help it, poor fellow. He 


wanted rhyme for in 7#. 
+ See Roderick Random, ch. 54. 
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“Jers;” (solus) “and of a saying of Charley’s. Charley said— 
* is Sylvan there? But he meant to ‘say Sullivan.” (p. 101.)— 
Poor man! he knew no better.~-It was not Sampson that told me 
of * the first Bishop of Raphoe’s having converted the Abbey in- 
“to a Cathedral see.” (p. 74.) 

Miraculous conversion! His Right Reverence made it a 
Bishopdeanerick, as one might say.—These are curiosities, to be 
sure: but I doubt whether it is not “the policy of the conqueror, 
to destroy such mementi* of national splendour.’’—p. 16.—But 
a-propos, “ Gold is not sonorous:” as any man may know, whose 
memory is sufficiently tenacious to recollect the chink of a purse 
of guinea;—which, before the total substitution of ‘ blessed paper 
*« credit,’ was sometimes heard. 

But I am afraid I bore you; for “ Plato compares the soul to 
“asmall republic. There is but one building, according to 
«“ Plato, in this commonwealth. . But that is a citadel; inhabited 
“ by the reasoning and judging powers;” (which I need not in- 
form you, though frequently confounded, are quite distinct;) ‘ and 
“ five servants, called Senses. There are no other inhabitants 
“in this petty state.” p. 122: which see. What an ingenious 
alligator this of Plato’s is! But as to “ my citacel, my dear friend, 
“ it is in a d—l! of a way; and all my servants drunk.” Ibid. 

Doubtless you are weary of my journey. So am I. I am 
longing for Glorvina; though I do not know why Plato should re- 
mind me of her. Oh! it’s she that “ knew how to #/ay on my 
dominant passion!” (p. 8.) I told you already that it was a jig the 
dear creature used to fay; and that mounted on her light quirks, 
my soul rode post to Heaven. Rough riding of course it was; 
by reason of the droken and unevent nature of the vehicle. I 
cannot tell you, (now I talk of Heaven;) how gratified I was, one 
evening, in a church-yard, to find that my charmer had as little 
religion as I have myself. I might have guessed as much, from 
her “ Breviaire du Sentiment.” But my having seen her at cha- 
pel deceived me; and Father John had never told me a syllable 








* Nominativo, Hic Mementus: Genitivo, Hujus Mementi. Pluraliter, Nomig 
nativo, Hi Mementi, &cet. Linco. 
¢ Light quirks of Music, broken, and uneven, 
Make the soul dance upona jig to Heaven. Pops. 
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of the matter. (See pages 57 and 142.) If the truth were told, 
I am persuaded that her longings are equal to my own; and that 
on my return, her “ lightened heart will again throb with the 
“‘ cheary pulse of national exility.” (p. 264.) Nor shall I, in Glor- 
vina, (whatever may be her fate,) “ receive a faded spark into 
* my bosom.” (p. 250.)* 

Here, gentle readers, my prose “ Hiberniana is closed;”*+ 
(vol. ii. p. 238.) and I shall conclude, when I have given a spe- 
cimen of my author’s Poetic vein. Iam aware that she intended 
to write simple prose; and disfed in numbers, merely because, in 
spite of her, the numbers came. 











SonG. 
Air, Foote’s Minuet. 


“ Were you to hear him! 

‘¢ Were you to see him! 

“ Oh! Such intelligence! 

Ah! Such abilities! 

* Oh! What a father! 

« Ah! What a son!”—(p. 185.4) 
Da Capo. 


And now gay readers, do you laugh?——Valete!—-Dull ones, do 
you puzzle?’—Plod-dite! or go sleep. 

C. 

P.S. The travelled reader need not be informed that the 
notes of Coredli’s celebrated Giga are inscribed upon his tomb. 


* What faded sparks are, is not so clear; but a pair of bellows will at any time 
procure them in full blow. 

{ This is a mere Hellenism; like Taura ess, or, as Herodotus has written, 
(Urania, ch, 138.) ev ross guerat avrouara eoda, Kc. 

¢ In this exquisite morceau, I have interpolated nothing, save the interjec- 
tions Oh/ and Ah/———It were desirable that an air was adapted to these words; 
and then, as an admiring public is in possession of a Glorvina Bodkin* it 
would also have a Glorvina Vaudeville. Moore could never accomplish what 
{ want: for wonderfully and beautifully much as he can make of a little sense, 
his melodies have too much meaning, to ally themselves to nonsense. Sir Johu 
Stevenson might try his hand. 

* An ornament for ladies dress; sold under this title, in Aonour of Misr 
Owenson and her Heroine! ! 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN OUTLINE SKETCH OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


London, April 22d, 1799. 

I HAVE not yet had time or opportunity to form an accurate 
idea of this immense metropolis, whose population is usually esti- 
mated at about a million of souls, and its circuit at fifteen or 
twenty miles; but as I have already rambled over it from Green- 
wich to Chelsea, and noted the prominent objects sufficiently 
well to find my way in any direction, I will attempt to sketch an 
outline, which may possibly give a clearer idea of the proportions 
of the figure than you would have if the features were shaded 
with the most minute particularity. 

As you approach the city from the water, the cupolas of 
Greenwich hospital, rising over a prodigious quadrangle of 
hewn stone, on your left, give early notice of innumerable popu- 
lation; your ideas of which are no way diminished, as you ad- 


- vance through a winding forest of masts, several miles in length, 


bordered with the back, fronts, and gable ends of mean and dusky 
brick houses, and opening at length upon the twelve or fifteen 
unequal arches of London bridge; the Tower upon your right, a 
huge misshapen pile of the rudest antiquity, between which and 
the bridge you cimly discover, through clouds of mist and 
smoke, the spires of a hundred churches, and the swelling dome 
of St. Paul’s. 

The meanness of this part ofthe town, however, may be just- 
ly appreciated, by the characteristic appellations of Ratcliff and 
Wapping, Shad Thames, Old Jewry, Rag Fair, or Horse-ly-down 
indelibly stamped upon its principal streets, by the calling of 
their occupants, or the wretchedness of their situation; and as 
you pass the crowded stairs, the muddy docks, and the gaping 
sewers, you are equally offended with the dissonant exclamations 
of moral turpitude and the slimy refuse of material impurity. 


If you land at the bridge stairs, and force your way through 
a mob of watermen, bawling “ a boat sir! a sculler sir:” and are 


happy enough to elude the first onset 


“‘ Of carts, and cars, and coaches, roaring all,” 
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you may scramble through the mad, as fast as you can make 
your way among the eager crowd, perpetually driving up and 
down Fish-street hill; cross the street, when there’s a momenta- 
ry interval in the continual drive of carriages, thwarting each 
other in every direction; dodge the opponent that will be sure 
to meet you full butt at the corner; and bless your stars that you 
are safe in Lombard-street, a damp and gloomy passage in which 
the principal bankers of London are often in winter obliged to 
light candles at noonday. 

But as it often happens to the hurried passenger, who has 
enough to do in London to take care of himself, we have passed 
the Monument, without notice, though a doric column two hun- 
dred feet high, erected a hundred yards down this hill, to mark 
the spot where the great fire broke out in 1666. 

In Lombard-street the footways are just wide enough for 
one person to pass at atime, and necessity has dictated the salu- 
tary regulation that the right hand takes the wall; but you pre- 
sently open upon the Mansion-house, or residence of the lord 
mayor, a massy edifice of freestone, with a portico of six or 
eight Corinthian columns, toward Threadneedle-street; along 
‘which you see the front of the Bank, presenting a small center, 
and two richly ornamented wings, run out as a screen to the ex~- 
tensive offices within. Almost directly before it stands the Ex- 
change, an old square edifice of no great beauty, eclipsed by the 
new front of the India-house, at some distance further down. 

You are now in the Poultry, a narrow passage of two or three 
hundred yards in length, between Cheapside and Cornhill, con- 

tinuations, of different dimensions, and under different names, 
of the principal or rather of the sole regular avenue of commu- 
nication between the city, properly so called, and the west end 
of the town. Here accordingly, a constant tide of coaches sets 
in every morning, and out every afternoon, independent of counter 
currents, and sometimes eddies, whirling round sharp corners, 
and now and then damming up the channel, so that coaches, 
carts, and all are wedged up together in inextricable confusion, 
a circumstance in street language expressively called a jam. 
As you advance, the open shops, particularly those of gold- 
smiths, mercers, and printsellers, attract your notice, and in- 
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duce the unwary to stop every now and then before a brilliant 
bow window, shining with all the fashionable elegancies of the 
day, disposed in the most fascinating style, and exhibited with 
a degree of neatness peculiar to London; at the imminent risk 
of being elbowed to the right and left; pilfered by a pick pocket; 
importuned by a beggar; or knocked down by a sturdy porter, with 
a huge burden upon his head, crying “ by your leave!’’ in a tone 
of vexation, irritated by continual obstacles, that indicates in plain 
English, get out of the way! 

You now find yourself immersed, and as it were carried along 
in a current of foot passengers, on the half run, toward the west 
end of the town; so scarcely noticing Guildhall, a Gothic edifice 
at the end of a dingy street on the right, you are soon turned to 
the left by the butt end of Paternoster-row, apparently blocking 
up the street; and through a narrow opening, of which you were 
not aware, you are suddenly struck with astonishment at the 
enormous mass of St. Paul’s, seen transversely in its whole length 
of five hundred feet. 

Persons on foot take along the right side of the edifice, those 
in carriages are obliged to drive round tothe left, and both meet 
again in front, after some minutes, to go down Ludgate hill, a 
slippery descent, opening on the right, by an unnoticed passage, 
to the gloomy purlieus of Newgate and the Old Baily. 

At the foot of the hill you cross the spacious avenue of Black- 
friars-bridge,a noble structure of freestone eleven hundred feet 
long, which is seen on the left, proudly vaulting over the Thames, 
upon nine arches, the central one of which is a hundred feet wide. 

Here, it is worth while to turn aside to take a view of the 
city, which is no where better seen than from the footways of 
this bridge, substantially guarded by stone balustrades. The 
river Thames, about as wide as the Schuylkill at Philadelphia, 
crowded with boats and barges, winds under you to the right 
and left, through London bridge on one side, and Westminster 
bridge on the other, lined on both hands for miles together, with. 
brick houses and stone steeples; among which you distinguish, 
through a mist of smoke, the slender column of the monument 
on one side, and the towers of Westminster abbey, with their 
Gothic pinnacles on the other; between which, and near enough 
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to be distinctly seen, the west front of St. Paul’s rises fifty feet 
above the adjacent houses to a square battlement, ornamented 
with pediments and statues, while on each side of a Corinthian por- 
tico of coupled columns, two airy turrets or belfrys contrast, by 
their spiral shape and open structure, with the massy elevation 
of the dome. 

Up the river you see the grand arcade and terrace over which 
is built Somerset-house, a prodigious national structure, designed 
to concentrate a number of the public offices, and at a distance, 
observed in fog and smoke, the immense roof of Westminster 
hall. 

But to return to the foot of Ludgate-hill by a noted stand of 
hackney coaches (which are here obliged to keep the middle of 
the street,) and go on through Fleet-street to Temple-bar. This 
was formerly a gateway, but it is now a useless incumbrance, 
only marking the bounds of the city before its western suburb 
exceeded it in beauty and extent. The present structure was 
erected by one of the Stuarts, and has been disgraced within half 
a century by the savage exhibition of the heads of the Scotch 
lords, who were executed for treason after the last rebellion: but 
you have no time for this, or any other reflection, being pressed 
forward by the crowd behind; and jostling through its narrow 
passages, you pick your way in the mud by the walls of two 
churches that stand here in the middle of the street, compressing 
the torrent of passengers into a narrower channel than usual. 

Here if you have been so lucky in your first excursion as not 
to have been hustled for a ninny, in the throng of a boxing-match, 
a puppet-shew, or a troop of dancing bears, you can hardly pro- 
mise yourself to escape the privileged shove of a chimney-sweep- 
er, or a mealman, and the humorous, or malicious exertions of 
the hackney-coachmen to splash a passenger that is too well 
drest to appear on foot. 

The narrow street now widens into the Strand, and on your 
right opens the arcade of Somerset-house; under which you enter 
the apartments of the Royal Academy for painting and sculpture; 
where, if it happens to be the time ofthe annual exhibition, the 
street will be blocked up with coaches. 
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By this time you will be struck with the frequent repetition 
of the royal arms, elegantly executed in bronze or stucco, over 
the door of every tradesman who has ever had the honour to 
serve any branch of the royal family with his wares; and perhaps 
your admiration will be excited to risibility on beholding the in- 
signia of royalty, accompanied with the ridiculous pretension of 
“ bug-destroyer to his majesty,” ‘ needlemaker to the queen,” 
or “inventor of a shining blackball, patronised by his royal 
highness the prince of Wales.” 

A long way further on, you reach the gateway and screen 
before Northumberland-house. near which three leading streets 
intersect each other; and here in the days of popery there wasa 
Gothic structure surmounted with a cross, from whence the 
name Charing-Cross. In its place there now stands an eques- 
trian statue of Charles I, elegantly executed in bronze, by a 
French artist of that age. 

Here a spacious avenue opens to the left, which leads to the 
lodges of the horse-guards (at the principal entrance to the royal 


b 


palaces), to the treasury, Westminster-hall, the two houses of 
parliament, Westminster abbey, &c. another turns to the right, 
which leads to the theatres, the palace of St. James’s, and all 
the beautiful streets and squares of the court end of London, 
terminating in the Green-park, in which is the royal residence 
called Buckingham-house. 

In this part of the town the streets are wide, and the build- 
ings every where neat and sulstantial, though nowhere magni- 
ficent: every now and then opening into public squares, orna- 
mented with grass-plots and shrubbery; yet even here conve- 
nience is more studied than shew, and the town houses of the 
first nobility are rarely distinguishable from those of their opu- 
lent neighbours, either by size or splendour. The rich in En- 
gland seem to have discovered, with national sagacity, that it 
is impossible for wealth or power to push the accommodations of 
domestic life beyond the limits that ingenuity has here devised 
for a comfortable winter residence; and the examples of Bur- 
lington-house, the palaces of the dukes of Montague, Bedford, 


and Northumberland, and other gloomy edifices, erected in the 
Jast century, upon the French model, secluding and secluded 
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from public view are no longer imitated or admired. The royal! 
family itself inhabits a modern house, and only visits the palace 
of St. James’s to attend the ceremonies ofthe chapel, or the pa- 
rade of the levee. 

By the time you can have ranged through the elegant rows 
of Piccadilly, taken a peep at Hyde-park, and attempted to esti- 
mate the throng of coaches 


Running at the ring of pleasure, 


with one or two (sometimes three) footmen, according to the 
opulence or vanity of their masters, balancing behind them, in 
splendid liveries, with umbrellas or gold-headed canes in their 
hands, it will be almost dark; and whether you return through 
Oxford-street, by Holborn and Snow-hill, or descend St. James’s 
street to Pall-Mall, and go back the way you came, you will 
find every avenue lighted up with rows of lamps, not twenty 
yards asunder, and every shop illuminated with reverberating 
mirrors; elegant equipages, often lighted with flarabeaux, rat- 
tling at full speed along the streets, or across the corners; and 
hackney-coaches rumbling heavily on to Vauxhall, Ranelagh, 
the theatres, and other places of polite dissipation, which are all 
at this end of the town. 

But if the night be drizzly (as it probably will) and you can’t 
get a coach, take care you don’t slip down upon the smooth and 
slimy pavement, while you guard your pockets from an appa- 
rently accidental jostle; but never stand to pick your way at a 
corner, for it is better to step over shoe tops in mud than to be 
knocked down and run over. If a solitary female accosts you 
from a dark corner, turn a deaf ear; and only think yourself safe 
from open or covert dangers, when you shelter yourself in the 
temporary home, whether tavern, boarding-house, or furnished 
lodging, that London readily affords to innumerable strangers, 
adapted to every disposition, and graduated to every purse. 

Yet even here the first night will be haunted with real, or 
imaginary terrors; your lingering slumbers will be broken with 
apprehensions of sudden fire, or secret assassination; and, in the 
hour of darkness, as you listen to the hollow murmur that per- 
petually rises from the surrounding streets, you tremble at the 
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idea of having risked yourself within the. vortex of such a 
mighty mass of moving mischief. 

The habit ofa few nights, however, will settle your head, and 
you are gradually convinced by experience, that although forty 
thousand people may rise here every morning, without knowing 
how they shall obtain the subsistence of the day, it is still possi- 
ble to live, even in London, secluded, and secure. 
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** Such London is, by taste and wealth proclaim’d 
“ The fairest capital of all the world, 

** By riot and incontinence the worst. 

“‘ Where finds Philosophy her eagle eye, 

“ With which she gazes at yon burning disk, 

“ Undazzled, and detects and counts his spots? 

** In London: where her implements exact, 

“ With which she calculates, computes, and scans 
« All distance, motion, magnitude, and now 

** Measures an atom, and now girds a world? 

“In London. Where has commerce such a mart, 
*‘ So rich, so throng’d, so drain’d, and so supplied, 
«“ As London?—opulent, enlarged, and still 

«* Encreasing London! Babylon of old 

‘¢ Not more the glory of the earth than she, 

‘¢¢ A more accomplish’d world’s chief glory now.” 


———— 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE FINE ARTS. 
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GREAT names, iike the sun, carry with them their own lustre. 
The word Homer is so superior and paramount to panegyric, 
that no combinations of phraseology impress the mind with so 
much reverence and admiration. The French were so sensible 
of this, that when a monument was erected to one of their de- 
parted heroes, instead of recording on the marble the history of 
his glorious exploits, they comprised them all in the compre- 


hensive word Zurenne. 

In like manner, the history of painting abounds with names 
to which each succeeding century has paid homage, and whose 
glory is incapable of being augmented by all the tributes of 
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eulogy. Raphael Sanzio was born at Urbino, a village about 
one hundred and fifty miles from Romé, in the year 1483. His 
father, Giovani Sanzio, although a painter of no eminence, had 
still sufficient genius to discover the early and promising pro- 
pensity of his child for the pencil. He knew that in an art 
where so much depended for future eminence on the early 
habits of the hand, much injury might be done by attempt- 
ing to guide and discipline a genius so superior to his own. 
With a provident caution, he therefore placed his child under 
the tuition of Perugino, an artist whose reputation was high in 
the estimation of the world. The young Tyro now found some- 
thing in the style of his new master worthy of imitation—some- 
thing calculated to arouse ambition, which for want of a proper 
model, appeared to have lain dormant. This he successfully 
imitated and surpassed; but the cravings of ambition still remain- 
ed unsatisfied. What the works of Perugino were incapable of 
affording, models of excellence answerable to his own aspiring 
ideas, he found in the study of antiques. He employed artists at 
Puteoli and Baiz, and some of the Grecian cities, to procure for 
him designs of the most finished models in statuary or archi- 
tecture. Here he found his conceptions expanded and enlarged, 
and forms of dignity and grace, which he aspired to imitate. 
Thus was this young artist led on until he arrived at that boun- 
dary which the ancients seemed to have set to human efforts. 

Michael Angelo and Leonardi da Vinci, were now in the ze- 
nith of their glory. Our young artist went to Florence to con- 
sult these models; and from them he corrected, enlarged, and im- 
proved his own. He here found a path for his genius untrod- 
den by the feet of his illustrious predecessor. Michel Angelo’s 
style was awful, grand, and terrific; it was calculated to astonish 
by its sublimity, but not to fascinate by its grace; it overwhelmed 
the spectator with awe, but did not lead him by gentle# attrac- 
tion. Raphael perceived that these commanding forms were 
susceptible of grace, ease, and dignity, not so closely allied to 
awe. This artist, therefore, who in the school of antiquity had 
perfected himself, in what Angelo had disregarded, superadded 
to this style, elegance, dignity, and grace. 
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From these hints he corrected the style he had acquired in 
the school of Perugino. The pope, who was early captivated by 
the consummate specimens of talent manifested by this artist, 
cmploved him to decorate the chambers of the Vatican. The 
first effort of his pencil was the Carmera della Segnatura. The 
design of this painting the more chastened taste of modern times 
has condemned, as beyond the legitimate jurisdiction of the pen- 
cil. The divine presence, a subject incomprehensible in its na- 
ture, must rise above the flights of the proudest genius, and 
where poetry fails, painting, that submits all her efforts to the 
scrutiny of the eye, must prove more incompetent. Raphael, 
however, was not deterred by the nature of his subject, and an 
apology may be found in the zeal of his aspiring genius, and in 
the superstitious age in which he lived. The Deity sustains 
and blesses the earth, while at humble distance the ranks of the 
cherubim and seraphim appear. Beneath the Father, is seated 
the Son in the society of his mother, and John the baptist, in the 
attitude of imploring mercy on the unhappy race of mortals. In 
another group are collected the patriarchs, prophets, evange- 
lists, and martyrs. On earth an altar appears, where the doctors, 
prelates, and pontiffs of the church, whose pens have illumina- 
ted the mysteries of the Holy Trinity, and whose faces are all 
strongly characterised, are engaged in the deep contemplation 
of the holy wafer. This was followed by a representation of 
philosophy. Here the gymnasium of Athens appears, where So- 
crates, Plato, Aristotle, Empedocles, Pythagoras, are instructing 
their pupils in their various branches of philosophy, and their 
protecting deities, are designated by their statues. In the face 
of Archimedes, the artist found and improved an opportunity to 
pay a flattering compliment to his patron Bramante. Poetry, 
which constituted his next labour, was done by representing 
Apollo and the Muses, on the mountain of Parnassus. Homer, 


in the august presence of such presiding deities, with an air of 
confidence, recites his compositions, and they, by their listening 
and delighted attitudes, express the high character of the bard. 
Virgil is dictating to Danté the route which he is to pursue. 
Sanazzario and Tebaldie, Raphael’s countrymen, are the only 
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living authors admitted into this celestial society; but the paint- 
er, notwithstanding, still found room enough for his own like- 
ness. The next painting represented jurisprudence. The pon- 
tiff, Gregory the Tenth, delivers his decretals to an advocate of 
the consistory, in whose likeness the painter has taken care to 
preserve the features of his patron, Julius the Third. The sur- 
rounding cardinals are made to express the countenances of 
those of his owntimes. On the left, the emperor Justinian de- 
livers his pandects to Trebonian. All these paintings are sur- 
mounted with appropriate devices, representing the objects of 
each; for instance, the Trinity has the emblematic figure of the- 
ology—the gymnasium, philosophy—Parnassus, poetry—and ju- 
risprudence, justice. ‘These several works excited such un- 
bounded commendation, that the pencil of Raphael? was again 
summoned to embellish the second apartment of the Vatican. He 
began with the story of Heliodorus, who, designing to plunder 
the temple of Jerusalem of the treasures there deposited, for the 
relief of widows and orphans, was frightened from his purpose, 
by the appearance of two celestial youths, in armour. This was 
designed as another delicate oblation of flattery to the pride of 
Julius, who drove the usurpers of St. Peter’s patrimony from 
their possessions, and united them tothe church; for, by one of 
those violent anachronisms, in which the pencil of Raphael so 
frequently indulged, the holy father himself is made a spectator 
of the ceremony. We should conjecture, that without any vio- 
lence of this kind, the flattery would have been more heightened 
and appropriate, had the features of Onias, at whose interces- 
sion this miracle was brought about, expressed those of the pon- 
tiff. Leo the Tenth, now succeeded to the pontifical chair, un- 
der whose auspices our indefatigable artist proceeded in the la- 
bours of the Vatican. His first effort. under the new pontificate, 
was the representation of Attila, king of the Huns; who, by the 
admonitions of Leo the Third, was driven out of Italy. Raphael, 
in'this instance, united poetry to his pencil. Instead of repre- 
senting a supplicating priest, and an armed and exasperated 
warrior, retiring from his pacific remonstrances, the frowning 
features of St. Peter and St. Paul, the protecting saints of the 
church are discovered, visible only te the pontiff. The specta 
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tors, to whom the miracle is unknown, are grouped together 

with faces of astonishment at the change which the eloquence of 
the holy father has produced. An Americantraveller, notwith- 

standing, censures the warlike habiliments of the two saints, 

who are armed with swords on this momentous occasion. It 

may be remarked, in answer, that this is not too strong, if we 

consider it as emblematic of the church, for which it is designed, 
which claims the liberty of uniting spiritual and temporal power. 

Milton has furnished Michel, as well as Satan, with two formi- 

dable weapons of this nature. The liberation of St. Peter from 
prison, furnished another subject for Raphael’s powers. Here 
the marble steps of the prison are illuminated with the glory 
of the descending angel, who gently awakens the saint, and 
points to the door, now miraculously opened. The labours of 
Raphael in tie Vatican, had so advanced his fame, that the pro- 
ductions of his pencil were now universally demanded by the 
powerful and the opulent. Amongst these, Augustino Chigi 
might almost be said to have contended with the pontiff himself. 
Raphael had long before executed for him, a painting in fresco, 
designating Galatea, drawn in her car by dolphins, escorted by 
tritons and sea-nymphs. The chapel, likewise, of Augustino, 
erected in the church of St. Maria della Pace, was ornamented 
with representations of the prophets and sybils, after the manner 
of Angelo, which some considered amongst the most exquisite 
productions of his pencil. A series of paintings was likewise 
executed, comprehending ‘the history of Cupid and Psyche— 
their complaint to Jupiter, and their subsequent marriage. He 
furnished Augustino with a design for tie chapel above mention- 

ed, and superintended the erection of a sepulchre formed on the 
model of Julius the Second. Lorenzetto, the sculptor, under- 
took the workmanship, but the death of the artist and his friend 
prevented its accomplishment. Raphael -was likewise eminent 
for portrait painting. His portrait of Leothe Tenth, has been 
for centuries admired, and that which was re,zarded as the chief 
ornament of the ducal gallery, at Florence, has now become the 
pride and boast of the Louvre. Nothing, howey'er, induced our 
attist to suspend his labours in the Vatican, ana a third apart- 
mint was now awaiting the decorations of his pencil. But so 
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many engagements engrossed his attention, he could only 


furnish the designs, superintend the execution of the work, 








and reserve the finishing touches for his own hands. The rest 
was intrusted to subordinate artists. Hence arose the Roman 
school of design, a schooi distinguished for combining the bold- 
ness of the Florentine pencil with chastity of design, sobriety of 
colouring, and the splendour of the Venetian tint. These paint- 
ings designate the coronation of Charlemagne, by the pontiff, Leo 
the Tenth, and the justification, by the pontiff, to that monarch 
of the charges brought against him. There were two other 
paintings, one of which represented the victory of Leo the 
Fourth, over the Saracens; aud the other, the extinction of the 
conflagration in the Borgo Vecchio, at Rome. The painter’s 
pencil here kindles all the terrors which the awful spectacle of 
a conflagration is calculated to inspire. “ It is not,’ says an emi- 
nent painter, “for the faint appearance of the miracle, which ap- 
proaches with the pontiff, and his train in the back ground, that 
Raphael bespeaks our eyes. The perturbation, necessity, hope, 
fear, danger, the pangs and efforts of affection, grapling with the 
enraged elements of wind and fire, displayed on the fore ground, 
furnish the pathetic motives that press on our hearts. That mo- 
ther, who, but half awake, or rather in waking trance, drives her 
children instinctively before her; that prostrate female, half co- 
vered by her streaming hair, with elevated arms, imploring 
heaven; that other, who, over the flaming tenement, heedless of 
her own danger, absorbed in maternal agony, cautiously reaches 
ever to drop the babe into the outstretched arms of its father; 
that common son of nature, who, heedless of another’s wo, vi- 
brates a step from the burning wall; the vigorous youth who, fol- 
lowed by an aged mother, bears the palsied father on his shoul- 
der from the rushing wreck; the nimble grace of those helpless 
darsels that try to administer relief; these are the real objects 
ef the painter’s aim,’ and leave the pontiff and the miracle, with 
taper, bell, and clergy, unheeded in the distance.” 

It was now determined to unite by the galleries, the various 
parts of that immense building, the Vatican. Bramante having 
left this unfinished, Raphael was prevailed upon to undertake it, 


who introduced such improvements in the style of Bramante, 
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by his models, and gave such universal satisfaction, that this pro- 
duced another demand upon his pencil. The interior of the build- 
ing was to be made to correspond with its exterior in elegance; 
and Raphael was directed to make such designs in painting, car- 
ving, and stucco, as he should deem meet for that purpose. The 
artist now brought into full exercise his knowledge of antique; 
he procured, at great expense, drawings and designs of what- 
ever was rare or valuable in antiquity, which he united with sur- 
prising felicity and success. The variety and extent of these or- 
naments, some of which are said to be entire from the hand of 
Raphael, and all to have been executed according to his designs, 
and under his superintendance, evince, in the most decisive man- 
ner, the versatility and extent of his talents. One of the saloons of 
the Vatican was to be decorated in the same manner. Here the 
artist introduced the figures of the saints and apostles, and the 
mterstices were filled up with the forms of various animals, pre- 
sented at different times to the pope, in arabesque ornaments. 
Nor did the labours of this industrious artist end here; for every 
new proof seemed to require a new exercise of his genius. The 
pope having determined to ornament one of the Vatican apart- 
ments with tapestry, applied to Raphael to furnish the design. 
This he accordingly executed on cartoons, or paper, selecting 
particular passages from the acts of the apostles, finishing and 
colouring them with his own hands, as models for the Flemish 
artists. The tapestry, executed from these designs, was finished 
with such splendour and elegance, as astonished and delighted 
all the spectators. A more singular fate befel the cartoons. They 
remained for a long time in the possession of the artists or of 
their descendants, until they were purchased by Charles the 
First. At his death, these relics of Raphael’s genius were, along 
with the other property of that monarch, exposed to public sale. 
On the accession of William the Third, they were found cut 
into strips for the use of the tapestry makers. They were, how- 
ever, purchased by government, and now constitute the princi- 


pal ornaments of Hampton-court. 
Raphaet was now determined to give to the world the chef 

d’ouvre of his genius, and selected, as the subject for his pencil, the 

transfiguration of our Saviour. Michel Angelo having heard from 
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all quarters of the fame of his illustrious rival, resolved to enter 
the lists of competition with him, and associated himself with a 
painter by the name of Sebastiano del Piomnbo, distinguished for 
the attractive colouring of his pencil, and chose for his subject 
the resurrection of Lazarus. Both of these illustrious rivals com- 
menced their labours on the same day, and both, it may well be 
presumed, brought to the field of contest the full strength of 
their genius. The paintings, when finished, were exposed for 
several days in the chambers of the consistory. Sebastiano’s was 
regarded as a master piece for comprehending energy of design 
with powerful effect; but for beauty and grace, it was on all 
hands admitted, that Raphael’s was unrivalled. Thus these two 
illustrious competitors, after the conflict, still left their respec- 
tive points of preeminence untouched, and unimpaired. 
Raphael’s labours in the Vatican were not as yet suspended. 
He designed a series of paintings for another apartment which 
was finished by Giulio Romano, and Gian Francisco Penni, after. 
the death of the illustrious artist, and his munificent patron, the 
pontiff. The first of the series designated the vision of Con- 
stantine, on the appearance of the crucifix—the second, the vic- 
tory of that emperor over Maxentius—the third, his baptism— 
and the fourth, his donation to the church. We have thus far, 
in a very brief and summary manner, attempted to sketch some 
faint outline of the labours of this wonderful man. But it still 
remains to be told, that his powers as an architect, were hardly 
excelled by those of the pencil. On the death of Bramante, Ra- 
phael was appointed superintendant of the church of St. Petro, 
at a salary of three hundred gold crowns, with direction to use 
such marble as might be found within the city, or within ten 
miles adjacent. Any one who discovered a remnant of an an- 
sient edifice, was compelled within three days afterwards to ac- 
quaint the artist of the fact, under the penalty of a fine. Any per- 
son destroying an inscription, without his permission, was liable 
tc a similar penalty. <A plan of this extensive nature was suc- 
ceeded by one still more extensive, which was, “ to form an ac- 
curate survey of the city of Rome, with representations of all the 
remains of the ancient buildings, so as to obtain from what might 
yet be seen, a complete draught of the whole, as it existed in 
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the most splendid zra of its prosperity.” This important and 
honourable task was likewise entrusted to Raphael; but unhap- 
pily he was prevented by death from its accomplishment. 

We have now seen the character of this eminent artist through 
the medium of his works, and with this, his life in part corre- 
sponded. Fortune, not always so prompt at the call of genius, 
awaited but the beckoning of his pencil, and poured her boun- 
ties with a prodigality of munificence. Genius in that age of ec- 
clesiastical intolerance, preserved a high and commanding dig- 
nity, and even superstition became tributary to her greatness. 
The heart of Raphael was tinctured by no mean, selfish spirit of 
jealousy or envy. He was kind and hospitable to excess, and, 
ever disposed to assist the efforts of disappointed merit to escape 
from the restraints of poverty, and glooms of neglect. To his 
friends, he was generous and munificent, and he delighted to em- 
ploy his great talents for their benefit. Alike disposed to em- 
bellish the superb Vatican, or the humble abode of private friend- 
ship, he was anxious to give toafterages memorials, not onby of 
his glory, but likewise of the sincerity of his heart. We can 
scarcely conceive of a more fortunate coincidence than this—ge- 
nius surrounded by opulence and honour, bending from her 
proud elevation, and directing those who are clambering up the 
almost inaccessible acclivities of glory’s hill, what routes to pur- 
sue. Such was Raphael, and “O si sic omnia!” 

We have now to turn the reverse of this picture, and to sur- 
vey this character, whom fortune and fame so delighted to ho- 
nour, as accessible to the allurements of sensual pleasure, as of 
elory. To this he was finally a martyr—neither the solicitations 
of honour, nor the more soothing accents of friendship, could de- 
ter him from an intercourse, at once criminal and destructive. 
His constitution was at length undermined, and on the day of 
his birth, and in the thirty-seventh year of his age, he expired. 

There is often about genius, an intractible impetuosity, when 
directed towards either virtue or vice. It is a dazzling, but a 
precarious, and a dangerous gift. Men of:slow temperament 
may censure the aberrations of such characters, but they know 
not how awfully attracting temptation is tothem. They know 
not, they cannot know, the nature of such bondage—those strong, 
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although invisible cords, by which the mind is bound, and drawn, 
by an almost mechanical force. 

The annexed engraving represents the virgin, the infant Je- 
sus, and John, the baptist. The painting is known by the name 
of the Madonna della Seggiola, and is said to be executed in 
the second manner of that admired artist. At the third epoch 
of his art, he acquired a bolder hand, and a colouring more de- 
cisive and vigorous. The painting formerly decorated the gal- 
lery of Florence, and is now placed in the cabinet of St. Cloud, 
by order of Buonaparte. : 

The line of demarkation between him and Angelo, is this— 
Angelo framed nature according to his own conceptions, and 
they were gigantic—Raphael disciplined his to nature, and em- 
bellished human forms with new majesty, elegance, and grace; 
he aimed to improve, to heighten, but not to enlarge the natural 
figure, beyond its appropriate dimensions—the former astonish- 
ed, and the latter delighted. So natural were his figures, and so 
unobtrusive, that spectators seeing nothing unusual, no con- 
straint, no artifice, were prone to pass them by, as unworthy 
of regard, until recalled to admire. It is difficult to conceive 
ef a prouder panegyric than this. The highest compliment ever 
paid to Garrick, was by Fielding’s Partridge, who would al- 
low him to be no actor, because he was actually terrified by the 
ghost of Hamlet. 

No painter has received from his brethren of the pencil more 
decided panegyric. As a specimen, we will conclude the present 
essay, by two examples. Fuseli speaks thus: “ The inspiration 
of Michel Angelo, was followed by the milder graces of Ra- 
phael Sanzio, the father of dramatic painting—the painter of hu- 
manity, less elevated, less vigorous, but more insinuating, more 
pressing on our hearts, the warm master of our sympathies. 
What effect of human connection, what feature of the mind, from 
the gentlest emotion to the most fervid burst of passion, has 
been left unobserved—has not received a characteristic stamp 
from that examiner of man? Angelo came to nature, nature came 
to Raphael. He transmitted her features like a iucid glass, un- 
stained, unmodified. We stand with awe before Angelo, and 
tremble at the height to which he elevates us. We embrace Ra- 
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phael, and follow him wherever he leads us; energy, with pro- 
priety of character, poise his line, and determine its correctness. 
Perfect human beauty he has not represented; no face of Ra- 
phael’s is perfectly beautiful; no figure of his in the abstract, 
possesses the proportion that could raise it toa standard of imi- 
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tation: form, to him, was only a vehicle’ of character, or pathos, 
and to those he adapted it, in a mode, and with a truth, which 
leaves al] attempt at emulation hopeless. His invention connects 
the uttermost stretch of possibility, with the most plausible de- 
eree of probability, ina manner that equally surprises our fancy, 
persuades our judgment, and affects our hearts. His composition 
always hastens to the most necessary point, as Its centre, and 
from that disseminates, to that leads back as rays all secondary 
ones. Group, form, and contrast, are subordinate to the event, and 
common place ever excluded. His expression in strict unison 
with, and decided by character, whether calm, animated, agita- 
tated, convulsed, or absorbed, by the inspiring passion, unmixed 
and pure, never contradicts its cause, equally remote from tame- 
ness and grimace; the moment of his choice never suffers the 
action to stagnate, or expire; it is the moment of transition, big 
with the past, and pregnant with the future. If, separately taken, 
the line of Raphael has been excelled in correctness, ele- 
gance, and energy—his colour far surpassed in tone, and truth, 
and harmony—his masses -in roundness, and his chiaroscuro in 
effect, considered as instruments of pathos, they have never been 
equalled; and, in composition, invention, expression, and the 
power of telling a story, he has never been approached.” 

Mr. Shee, whom both the Muse of poetry and painting claim 
as their legitimate son, thus speaks what we believe his mother 
tongue. 


“ Swift as a comet cleaves the zrial way, 

As bright his lustre, and as brief his day; 

Urbino rising to the raptur’d eye, 

Appear‘d, and blaz’d, and vanish’d from the sky. 
Monarch of art! in whose august domains, 
Colleagu’d with genius, soundest judgment reigns; 
Simplicity prevails without pretence, 

And fancy sports within the bounds of sense. 
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By Nature’s hand with lib’ral bounty grac’d, 
And proudly fashioned for the throne of Taste. 
Before his age, he sprung to painting’s prime, 
And fore’d his tardy fruits from ripening time. 
*T was his to choose the nobler end of art, 
And charm the eye subservient to the heart; 
To strike the cords of sentiment, to trace 

The form of dignity, the flow of grace, 

The passions Protean empire to control, 

And wielé Expression’s sceptre o’er the soul.” 


THE DRAMA. 


Ir is known to all our readers, that on the opening of Covent Garden The- 
atre in 1809, Mr. Kemble raised the price of admission to the boxes one shil- 
ling, and to the pit, six pence. This circumstance, joined to his having en- 
gaged Madame Catalani, and set apart certain private boxes, occasioned a 
strenuous opposition on the part of the audience, and for a long time the town 
was disturbed by these violent disputes between the new and old prices, the N. 
P’s and the O. P’s, which were as riotous as the contests of the green and blue 
factions of the circus at Constantinople.—As usual, however, much merri- 
ment was mingled with these quarrels, end we select the following humorous 
pieces from a multitude produced on the occasion. 


ANACREON IN BOW-STREET.* 
ODE I. 
Osdaw Acyew Ateeious. 


As rapt I sweep my golden lyre, 
To Love I cry, “ My votes inspire, 
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My brain with fancies cram: 

* Tama rival of “ Horace in Londgn,” but upen such terms as can by no 
means give offence. Ithink, and I say of him, what my Lord Chesterfield per- 
haps thought, and certainly said, of Pope: “ I will venture this piece of clas- 
sicab blasphemy, which is, that, however he may be supposed to be obliged to 


Horace, Horace is more obliged to him.” I think, and I say the same of my- 
self! and I have no doubt but Messrs. J. and H. will allow me to be a éolera- 


ble judge! 
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But Thespian wars fill all my strain, 
Tom Harris, junior, hapless swain! 
Joun Kemeie and Dutcu Sam. 


Then if I to the stage belong, 

O let me sing the charms of song, 
Of BitiincTon and BrRauam! 

In vain!—again my wishes fail, 

I sing of nought but heavy dail, 
Of TownseEnp and of GRAHAM. 


The soul of harmony is dead, 
And vilest discord reigns instead, 
With rioting and battles— 
To shrieking owls are turn’d my doves, 
To O. P.t men the little Loves, 
My lyre to horns and rattles! 
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KING JOHN IN A COCK’D HAT; 
OR, 
HEIGH-HO! SAYS KEMBLE! 


Joun Kemble he would an acting go, 


Heigho! says Kemble: 
He rais’d the price which he thought too low, 


Whether the public would let him or no, 


With his roly poly, gammon and spinage, 
And ho! says manager Kemble. 


The mob at the door made a mighty din, 
Heigho! says Kemble: 

They dash’d like devils through thick and thin, 

And over the benches came tumbling in, 
With their roly, &c. 

*T will do, says manager Kemble. 


Soon as they pass’d Bill Shakspeare’s hall, 
Heigho! says Kemble: 


; F eae 
t “ Ovgs strepitumque.” Hor. od. lib. iii. 29 
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They thought the lobbies were much too small, 


et 


So they gave a loud roar, and they gave a loud bawl, 


With roly, &c. 
Hollo! says manager Kemble. 


Pray, “‘ What do you want?” (in a sort of a huff), 
Heigh-ho! says Kemble! 
Says Mr. Lees, “ Nonsensical stuff, 


Pho! none of your gammon, you know well enough, 


With your roly poly, gammon and spinage, 
You do great manager Kemble ” 


He held by the tip his opera hat, 
Heigh-ho! says Kemble! 

Indeed the concern is as pooras a rat; 

Says Bull, “ No, damme, we won’t stand that,” 
With roly, &c. 

*Twon’t do great manager Kemble. 


He folded his arms in a sad nonplus, 
Heigh-ho! says Kemble, 

With queen Anne’s prices he made a fuss, 

Says Bull, “ What the devil’s queen Anne to us,” 
With roly, &c. 

’Twon’t do great manager Kemble. 


He swore to himself an oath by Styx, 
Heigh-ho! says Kemble, 

Kind ladies and gentlemen none of your tricks, 

I love seven shillings much better than six, 
With my roly, &c. 

I do, says manager Kemble. 


Then roar’d the gallery, gentle souls, 
Heigh-ho! says Kemble, 

No private boxes, no pigeon-holes, 

We’ll dowse your glims in a crack, by goles, 
With roly, &c. 

No, don’t says manager Kemble. : 
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I can’t those private boxes rob, 


Heigh-ho! says Kemble, 
With lord O’Straddle I drink hob and nob, 
And I’m hand and glove with my lord Thingumbob. 
With his roly poly, gammon and spinage, 
Good-night! says manager Kemble. 
Chronicle, Nov. 7. 


THE NEW CHEVY CHASE. 














God prosper long our noble Kine, 
Our cash and comforts all, 

In Covent-Garden, while I sing, 
The row that did befal. 


To chase the Cat with howl and horn, 
Joun Buu went to the play; 

And though she laughed him to scorn, 
I trow he won the day. 


The Kemsres, Harris, Son, and Co. 
Did vow to God—God willing— 
That for GrimMaLKIn and their show 
They'd touch—the other shilling! 


For they a theatre had made, 
This famous Car to squall in; 
With “ Annual Boxes’’ for the trade 
No doubt of caterwalling! 


Joun’s native drama to undo, 
With foreign airs and vices— 
And so they e’en imposed ¢heir new, 
And banished his “ old prices.’’ 


Their dowmen bold, from Bow-street brought, 
All chosen men of might,— 
Resolv’d to stuff down Jonnny’s throat, 


¢ Their prices—wrong or right. 
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But Jonny, whose skull with brains is cramm’d, 


Their schemes did soon unriddle, 
“ And if I have, may I be damn’d, 
(Quoth he) your Caz and Fiddle! 


“ What! think you me to tax and‘gull, 
For building this here house! 

Or thinks a Cat to catch Joun BuLL— 
Just as she’d catch a mouse? 


“ Your modesty, upon my soul, 
Much with the ton increases, 

That fain would cram each figeon-hole, 
With seven shilling pfieces! 


‘“ No, no—it will not do, black Jack, 
It shall not do, by Jingo; 

‘ Old plays and prices’ we'll have back, 
And no outlandish lingo!” 


The orchestra struck up in vain, 
Macbeth and wife were hiss’d! 

And “ Birnham Wood to Dunsinane”’ 
Unnotic’d past, I wist. 


For “ danners on the outward wall,” 
The tyrant had no use— 

Their scrolls within so thick did fall, 
Though ne’er a flag of truce! 


On Monday first the row began, 
Or call it what you may, 

*Tis certain they kept up the fun 
Until the Saturday. 


The actors ran through every scene, 
As fast as they could go— 

As it a pantomime had been; 
Or eke, a puppet show. 


To catgut, cat-cail did reply, 
With bell and bugle brazen! 
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i a And all the gods, that sat on high, 
| Help’d out the diapason! 


i Yet bides Jack KemBLE on the bent, 
| A don of thorough blood; 

| With aitches though his head was rent, 
| Firm as a mule he stood. 


Show me, said he, “ What ’tis you want?” 
“ What want ye here?” he cried— 

“ We neither want your Car, or cant,” 
Our Englishmen replied! 


“ Our notes for her’s you shan’t command; 
And for her pipe, perdie, 
We trust we have within the land 
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Five hundred good as she. 


With that there came a glorious roar, 
Of rattles and of row-sticks; 

As such there never did before, 
Confound the Catacousticks! 


Then look’d our manager, I trow, 
Like one in doleful dumps; 
His pride was humbled to a bow, 


Almost upon his stumps! 


As thus he said—“ At length I yield, 
You’ve got what you have wish’d; 

You’ve won, Joun Butt, you’ve won the field, 
And so—the Cat is dish’d!’’ 


Goud save the king, and bless the land, 
Our liberties and laws, 

And thus may Britons ever stand, 
United in their cause! 


Chronicle, Sefrt. 30. 
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PASQUINADE. 
Quiz. 


The public, I think, will by Jack be outwitted. 
Quoz. 


Then the reason is this, they’re not fairly prrrep. 
Chronicle, Oct. 18. Mum. 
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FOR THE’ PORT FOLIO. 
STRICTURES ON DUGALD STEWART. 


Mr. OLpscHoo., 

Havine perused Mr. Dugald Stewart’s Essays on the Sublime 
with much gratification and instruction, and yet without convic- 
tion, I was reminded of an occurrence in India.—Sir William 
Jones was reading an epic poem to a friend and me, when my 
friend exclaimed, “ Sublime! Sir William, pray read that passage 


9 


over again.” On my return with him in the same carriage from 
our visit to the great Asiatic luminary, I told him that his swb/ime 
had quite dumb-founded me, whilst 1 was watching an opportu- 
nity to express my approbation. He replied, “I only spoke the 
truth, it was beyond my comprehension, and I therefore de- 
sired him to let me hear it once more.” 

With the same desire of completely understanding the prin- 
ciples and concatenation of reasoning in the abovementioned es- 
says, I have reperused them, and now take up my pen to impart 
my sentiments on this delightful composition, where choicest 
pearls are strung together in charming succession, and tempt us 
rather to dwell upon objects presented, than upon the sensations 
and emotions excited by them. 

When a person speaks of the sudlime, can it be explained, 
but as a sensation and emotion of which we are conscious? The 
substantive sublimity, I comprehend as a quality, and a sublime, 
is an adjective. Mr. S. says that Longinus, who confined his 
attention to the sublime in writing, contented himself with re- 
marking one of its characteristical effects, “ that it fills the 


reader with a glorying and sense of inward greatness.’ The in- 
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troduction of this expression, the sublime, by the omission of the 
word style, has caused much confusion, and many have attempted 
to ascertain the nature of the sublime, without investigating 
whether it is not a phrase, from the commencement erroneous. 
Had any other term been used to convey the sensations and emo- 
tions of astonishment, &c. the changes would not have been rung 
upon sublime, sublimity, and the sublime. There is no common 
quality in the various objects and sounds characterized by this 
epithet the sublime. Height, depth, surface, sound, light, dark- 
ness, all create the sensation, and it may be accompanied with 
some portion of fear or pleasure. The elegant language, the 
appropriate quotations and seductive reasoning of Mr. S. fas- 
cinate the reader, and prohibit him from doubting, or at least 
from venturing to deny, the postulatum. that there exists any 
thing which may be denominated the subdime. Mr. S. states that 
“lord Kaimes alone, has observed, that “ generally speaking 
the figurative sense of a word, is derived from its proper sense, 
and this holds remarkably with resfiect to sublimity; but of this 
observation, so just and so important in itself, he has made little 
or no use in the sequel, nor has he once touched on the most 
interésting and difficult point in the problem.” After this Mr. 
S. proceeds to say, that “it is altogether foreign to the question, 
whether height or depth ix general is capable of producing the 
strongest impression of sublimity.” In this passage, the emotion 
caused by sublimity, profundity, &c., and sublimity, the quality, 
are made synonymous. Now sud/imity means only altitude, and 
is not applicable to depth, although it must be acknowledged 
that looking into a gulf or down from an eminence may produce 
the emotion. To reconcile this emotion with sublimity, he pro- 
ceeds to a very ingenious, refined illustration of the operation 
on our minds; by observing, that “the feelings at the same 
time, of which we are conscious in looking down from an emi- 


“nence, are extremely curious, and are in some cases, modified 


by certain intellectual processes, which it is necessary to attend 
to, in order to understand completely the principles upon which 
depth has occasioned such a share, in adding to the power of 


sublime emotions. 
«“ The first and the most important of these processes is, the 


strong tendency of the imagination, to represent to us by an 
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ideal change of place, the feelings of those who are below, or to 
recall to us our own feelings, previous to our ascent: This ten- 
dency of the imagination we are the more disposed to indulge, 
as it is from below that altitudes are most frequently viewed, 
and as we are conscious, when we look downwards, of the unu- 
sual circumstances in which we are placed, we compare the 
apparent depth with the apparent height, and are astonished to 
find how much we had underrated the latter.” Surely the emo- 
tion, if I may judge by my own feelings, is occasioned instanta- 
neously, when we come to the brink of a precipice, which often 
produces giddiness; but when we are a little familiarized to the 
view, and are at leisure to reason, we have lost the first emotion 
commonly called astonishment. Mr. S. then proceeds to dé 
scribe the effects of religious ideas, and in sublime or soaring 
language elevates us to the “ Most High,” and afterwards ob- 
serves, that “the region from which superstition draws all her 
omens and anticipations of futurity lies over our heads.” [I do 
not like the word /es.| “ It is there she observes the aspects of 
the planets, and the eclipses of the sun and moon, or watches 
the flight of birds, and the shifting lights about the pole. This 
too is the region of the most awful and alarming meteorological 
appearances, ‘ vapours and clouds and storms,’ and (what is a cir- 
cumstance of peculiar consequence in this argument,) of thunder, 
which has, in all countries, been regarded by the multitude, not 
only as the immediate effect of supernatural interposition, but 
an expression of displeasure from above. It is accordingly from 
this very phenomenon (as Mr. Burke has remarked,) that the 
word astonishment, which expresses the strongest emotion, pro- 
duced by the sublime, is borrowed.” 

Here the emotion occasioned by sublimity is made a cause to 
produce the feeling of astonishment, and not the agent thunder. 
Rising winds, blackening skies, thunder rumbling, flashing fires, 
all combine to create the emotion. 

Mr. Stewart proceeds, “ If the former observations be 
just, instead of considering, with Mr. Burke, terror as the ru- 
ling principle of the religious sublime, it would be nearer the 
truth to say, that the terrible derives whatever character of sub- 
limity belongs to it from religious associations.” 
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That savages should be alarmed by a storm, was a natural 
consequence—fear mixed with astonishment—and they attributed 
by these emotions the threatening clouds to the Almighty’s dis- 
pleasure, the thunder to his voice, and the lightning to his ven- 
geance. When terror predominates, the savage flies and secretes 
himself, and the emotion is lost in the natural desire of self pre- 
servation, which is an instinctive impulse. 

Mr. Stewart exhibits much fancy and ingenuity, when he 
forms a connection between darkness and elevation, by the 








following argument. 
“ It may not be improper to add, with respect to the awful 
phenomenon of thunder, that the intimate combination between 


cins,impression on the ear, and those appearances in the heavens, 


which are regarded as its signs or forerunners, must not only 
cooperate with the circumstances mentioned by Mr. Burke, in 
imparting to darkness the character of the terrible, but must 
strengthen, by a process still more direct, the connection be- 
tween the ideas of darkness and of mere elevation. The same 
direction is naturally given to the fancy, by the darkness which 
preceded hurricanes, and also, during an eclipse of the sun, by 
the ‘disastrous twilight shed on half the nations;’ even in com- 
mon discourse we speak of the fall of night, and of the fall of 
evening.” 

That sudden darkness, by conglomerated clouds, should pro- 
duce the emotion of sublimity is anatural effect, but eclipses, which 
are foretold in newspapers, and for which we prepare our glas- 
ses, and from which we no longer apprehend disastrous conse- 
quences, do not, I conceive, now produce that emotion. Dryden’s 
description of the Supreme Being’s residence produces the emotion 
by an obscurity which prevents analysis, the emotions raised, 


making us, as it were, wonder lost. 


“ His throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 
* A blaze of glory which forbids the sight.” 


The fall of night, the fall of evening, convey to us sensa- 
tions opposite to emotiuns of wonder,——serenity and frleasure unite, 


** When evening draws her crimson curtains round,” 
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I cannot agree with Mr. S. “ that in the descent of bodies their 
previous ascent is implied.”” When a huge rock, disparted from 
its mountain, tumbles into a lake or into the ocean, dashing its 
waves and foam afar, the immediate effect is the emotion of subli- 
mity, without any censideration how the mountain was raised. It 
is entertaining to perceive how this great classical scholar, by a 
gallaxy or stream of lustrous extracts, at length brings ‘upwards 
and downwards, above and below,’ to correspond with sudlimity. 

He concludes this part of his essay by observing that--“ The 
expression of fallen angels, by recalling to us the eminence from 
which they fall, communicates in a single word, a character of 
sublimity to the bottomless abyss. ‘ How art thou fallen, oh Lu- 
eifer, son of the morning.’ The Supreme Being is himself repre- 
sented as filling Ae// with his presence, while the throne, where 
he manifests his glory, is on high.” 

Yet surely heaven conveys the idea of sublimity, and hell of 
profundity, though both occasion the emotion. 

The last paragraph of this part is, “ To these associations, 
darkness, power, terror, eternity, and various other adjuncts of 
sublimity, lend their aid in a manner too palpable to admit of 
any comment.” 

Here the word sudlimity is introduced, to imply something 
different from altitude. Power, I own, causes terror, which is an 
effect, and thus causes and effects are jumbled together, and sué- 
fimity is made to assimilate with both. If Longinus had intro- 
duced any other word than “ the sublime,” this confusion would 
Hot have been occasioned. 

The third chapter commences under the head of “ Generali- 
zation of sublimity in consequence of associations resulting from 
the phenomena of gravitation, and from the other physical ar- 
rangements, with which our senses are conversant, ’—in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

‘“ When we confine our views to the earth’s surface, a va- 
riety of additional causes conspire, with those already suggested, 
to strengthen the association between elevated position, and the 
ideas of power or of the terrible.—I shall only mention the secu- 
rity it affords against a hostile attack, and the advantage it 
yields in the use ef missive weapons; twe ¢ircumstances which 
VOL. YII. 2 ™M 
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give an expressive propriety to the epithet commanding, as em- 
ployed in the language of fortification.” I cannot acknowledge 
that I ever felt the emotion of sublimity at viewing a fortification. 
Its various bastions, angles, kc. occasioned surprise, at the la- 
bour and art of man, and the more I considered its uses, the 
less I was impressed with the emotions of even wonder. The 
preceding paragraph is introduced to account for the emotion 
of sublimity created by torrents and cataracts as follows: 

“In other cases, elevated objects excite emotions still more 
closely allied to admiration and to awe, in consequence of our 
experience of the effect of heavy bodies falling downwards from 
agreat height. Masses of water in the form of a mountain tor- 
rent, or of a cataract, present to us one of the most impressive 
images of irresistible impetuosity which terrestrial phenomena 
afford, and accordingly have an effect, both on the eye and on 
the er. of peculiar sudlimity.” 

What... meant by an effect of sublimity on the eye and 
ear, Icannot comprehend: if he means to say that such a cataract 
as the fall of Niagara conveys a shock to the sensorium, and 
stops thereby the former easy vibrations or movements of the 
brain, which presented pleasing images; or, in other words, that 
the great impression stopped the train of ideas, and caused the 
emotion of sublimity, I should acquiesce—but I cannot acquiesce 
that there is any sud/imity or loftiness in a fad of water; for he 
himself has previously observed, that “in reflecting on the circun- 
stances by which sublimity, in its primitive sense, is specifically 
distinguished, the first thing that strikes us is, that it carries the 
thoughts in a direction opposite to that in which the great and uni- 
versal law of terrestrial gravitation operates. Hence it is, that 
while motion downwards conveys an idea only of passive obedi- 
ence to the laws of nature, motion upwards always produces, more 
or less, a feeling of pleasing surprise, from the comparative rarity 
of the phenomenon; in the ascent of flame, of sparks of fire, of 
rockets, nay, even of a column of smoke, there is something 


amusing and fascinating to the eye.” 

This paragraph would apply better in the discussion of the 
beautiful. No doubt the objects mentioned convey a pleasing 
sénsation, from the sensorium, received by it through the optic 
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nerve: but lord Kaimes has cbserved, that a fountain by the ae- 
companying knowledge of the application of art and force, de- 
ducts somewhat from the agreeable effect. 

Mr. Stewart praceeds, after alluding, Ist, to the upward 
growth of man, and 2d, of vegetables, and 3d, the erect form of 
man, surmounted with the seat of intelligence, and with the ele- 














vated “aspect of the human face divine,” states that “all of 
these, presenting the most impressive images of an inspiring 
ambition, or of a tendency to rise higher, in opposition to the 
law of gravity, which, of all physical facts, is the most familiar 
to our senses.” 

Is it not a law of nature, that a tree should grow upwards, 
and root itself downwards? Neither the growth of vegetables 
or of man put me in mind of ambition; nor can I think with Mr. 
D. S. that they “ conspire in imparting an allegorical or typical 
character to sublimity.” A pole raised as high as St. Peter’s 
would not give me the emotion of sublimity, I should call it a sur- 
prising sight—a novelty; but being without grandeur, I should 
not be conscious of a shock through the optic nerve to suspend 
thought. 

I now come to what seems to be introduced as a strong corro- 
borative argument, that descending bodies cause the emotion of 
sublimity because the idea of ascent accompanies the former. “ It 
is to be remembered, besides, that in the descent of bodies from 
a great height, their previous ascent is implied, and accordingly, 
the active power by which their elevation is effected, is neces- 
sarily recalled to the imagination by the momentum, acquired 
during the period of their fall.” 

Gray, when he visited the Chartreuse and wrote his Alcaic 
Ode in the album of the Fathers, did not think of the momentum 
of the falling rock,—whilst he wrote the following lines: 


Oh tu severi religio loci 

Quocunque gaudes nomine non leve 
Nativa nam certe fluenta 

Numen habet, veteresque sylvas 
Presentiorem et conspicimus deum 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga 
Clivosque preruptos sonantes 

Inter aquasy nemorumque noctem, &c. 
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give an expressive propriety to the epithet commanding, as em- 
ployed in the language of fortification.” I cannot acknowledge 
that I ever felt the emotion of sublimity at viewing a fortification. 
Its various bastions, angles, &c. occasioned surprise, at the la- 
bour and art of man, and the more I considered its uses, the 
less I was impressed with the emotions of even wonder. The 
preceding paragraph is introduced to account for the emotion 
of sublimity created by torrents and cataracts as follows: 

“In other cases, elevated objects excite emotions still more 
closely allied to admiration and to awe, in consequence of our 
experience of the effect of heavy bodies falling downwards from 


agreat height. Masses of water in the form of a mountain tor- 


rent, or of a cataract, present to us one of the most impressive 
images of irresistible impetuosity which terrestrial phenomena 
afford, and accordingly have an effect, both on the eye and on 
the er. of peculiar sudlimity.” 

What .- meant by an effect of sublimity on the eye and 
ear, I cannot comprehend: if he means to say that such a cataract 
as the fall of Niagara conveys a shock to the sensorium, and 
stops thereby the former easy vibrations or movements of the 
brain, which presented pleasing images; or, in other words, that 
the great impression stopped the train of ideas, and caused the 
emotion of sublimity, 1 should acquiesce—but I cannot acquiesce 
that there is any suddimity or loftiness in a fail of water; for he 
himself has previously observed, that ‘in reflecting on the circum- 
stances by which sublimity, in its primitive sense, is specifically 
distinguished, the first thing that strikes us is, that it carries the 
thoughts in a direction opposite to that in which the great and uni- 
versal law of terrestrial gravitation operates. Henee it is, that 
while motion downwards conveys an idea only of passive obedi- 
ence to the laws of nature, motion upwards always produces, more 
or less, a feeling of pleasing surprise, from the comparative rarity 
of the phenomenon; in the ascent of flame, of sparks of fire, of 
rockets, nay, even of a column of smoke, there is something 
amusing and fascinating to the eye.” 

This paragraph would apply better in the discussion of the 
beautiful. No doubt the objects mentioned convey a pleasing 
sénsation, from the sensorium, receiyed by it through the optic 
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nerve: but lord Kaimes has ebserved, that a fountain by the ae- 
companying knowledge of the application of art and force, de- 
ducts somewhat from the agreeable effect. 

Mr. Stewart praceeds, after alluding, Ist, to the upward 
zrowth of man, and 2d, of vegetables, and 3d, the erect form of 
man, surmounted with the seat of intelligence, and with the ele- 
vated “aspect of the human face divine,” states that “all of 
these, presenting the most impressive images of an inspiring 
ambition, or of a tendency to rise higher, in opposition to the 
law of gravity, which, of all physical facts, is the most familiar 
to our senses.” 

Is it not a law of nature, that a tree should grow upwards, 
and root itself downwards? Neither the growth of vegetables 
or of man put me in mind of ambition; nor can I think with Mr. 
D. S. that they “ conspire in imparting an allegorical or typical 
character to sublimity.” A pole raised as high as St. Peter’s 
would not give me the emotion of sublimity, I should call it a sur- 
prising sight—a novelty; but being without grandeur, I should 
not be conscious of a shock threugh the optic nerve to suspend 
thought. 

I now come to what seems to be introduced as a strong corro- 
borative argument, that descending bodies cause the emotion of 
sublimity because the idea of ascent accompanies the former. “ It 
is to be remembered, besides, that in the descent of bodies from 
a great height, their previous ascent is implied, and accordingly, 
the active power by which their elevation is effected, is neces- 
sarily recalled to the imagination by the momentum, acquired 
during the period of their fall.” 

Gray, when he visited the Chartreuse and wrote his Alcaic 
Ode in the album of the Fathers, did not think of the momentum 
of the falling rock,—whilst he wrote the following lines: 


Oh tu severi religio loci 

Quocunque gaudes nomine non leve 
Nativa nam certe fluenta 

Numen habet, veteresque sylvas 
Presentiorem et conspicimus deum 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga 
Clivosque preruptos sonantes 

Inter aquag nemorumque noctem, &c. 
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This murm’ring stream, shaded by sacred tree, 
Of tow’ring wide-spread, vast antiquity: 
These solemn mountains, and the distant sound, 
Of rocks loud tumbling into depth profound; 

_ Of yon still lake, which startles with affright, 
Midst the thick forest dark as blackest night: 
All, all the presence of a God declare, 
More than the gorgeous temple’s costly glare, &c. 


The first impressions of the awful and majestic scene broke 
his contemplation of daily occurrences, and after the first effect 
had diminished, his thoughts naturally rose from the stupendous, 
solemn, silent scene to the Creator, the Omnipotent. He was 
not at leisure to remember the story of Sisiphus, or to allude to 
gravitation and the momentum of a descending rock. 

Johnson, when speaking, in the life of Cowley, of the meta- 
physical poets, describes the “ comprehension and expansion of 
thought, which at once fills the whole mind, and of which the 
first effect is sudden astonishment, and the second, rational ad- 
miration.” “ Great thoughts are always general, and consist in 
positions not limited by exceptions, and in descriptions not de- 
scending to minuteness. These metaphysical writers were al- 
Ways analytic: they broke every image into fragments, and could 
no more represent, by their slender conceits and laboured parti- 
cularities, the prospects of nature, than he who dissects a sun- 
beam with a prism, can exhibit the wide effulgence of a sum- 
mer noon.” Johnson pursues this sentiment in the life of 
Waller, when he says, “ the ideas of christian theology are too 


* simple for eloquence, too sacred for fiction, and too majestic for 


ornament; to recommend them by tropes and figures, is to mag- 
nify by a concave mirror the Sydereal hemisphere. Whatever 
is great, desirable or tremendous, is comprised in the name of 
the Supreme Being. Omnipotence cannot be exalted—Infinity 
cannot be amplified—Perfection cannot be improved.” 

But to proceed with extracts from Mr. Stewart, elucida- 
tory of his sentiments of what he terms “ the sublime:” 

“ Sublimity, in its primitive sense, carries the thoughts in a 
direction opposite to that which the great and universal law of 
gravitation operates. Motion downward conveys the idea only ef 
massive obedience to the laws of nature. 
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“It is not to be imagined, because height is a source of sub- 
lime emotion, that depth must necessarily affect the mind with 
feelings of an opposite description, although in most cases mo- 
tion downwards conveys the idea of a passive obedience to phy- 
sical laws, it frequently implies active powers exactly the same 
with those which are displayed in the ascent of animated beings. 
Instances of this kind occur in the equable and regulated de- 
scent of a bird, &c. It is to be remembered, besides, that, in 
the descent of bodies from a great height, their previous ascent 
is implied, and accordingly the active power by which their ele- 
vation was effected, is necessarily recalled to the imagination by 
the momentum acquired during the period of their fall.”’ 

In a cataract, the water’s previous ascent cannot be implied, 
for a river never naturally ascends, and is produced only by de- 








scending rains. 

“It is altogether foreign to the question, whether height or 
depth in generai, is capable of producing the strongest impres- 
sion of sublimity.” 

When we mention the impression by sublimity, I conceive 
sublimity to mean, an elevated or grand object; but the emotion 
which Mr. Stewart denominates ¢he sublime, may be produced 
equally by a mountain or an abyss,—by soaring or descending,— 
and is distinct from sublimity, which is applied to the quality 
of an object. It were to confound all meaning, if sublimity were 
applied equally to height and depth,—up and down. 

Mr. Stewart seems to endeavour the accomplishment of this 
in the following passages, which close his first chapter: 

“In consequence of the play of imagination, added to the in- 
fluence of associations formerly remarked, it is easily conceiva- 
ble in what manner height and depth, though precisely opposite 
to each other in their physical properties, should so easily accord 
together in the pictures which imagination forms, and should 
even in many cases be almost identified in the emotions which 
they produce. 

“¢ Nor will there appear any thing in this doctrine savoring 
of paradox, or of an undue spirit of theory, in the judgment of 
those who recollect, that althoughthe humour of Swift and of 
Arbuthnot has accustomed us to state that T¥OX and BAOOS as 
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standing in direct opposition to each other, yet, according to the 
phraseology of Longinus, the oldest writer on the subject now 
extant, the opposite to sublime is not the profound, but the Aum- 
ble, the dow or the fwerile. In one very remarkable passage 
which has. puzzled several commentators not a little, vpes and 
fabos instead of being stated in contrast with each other, seem 
to be particularised as two things comprehended under some 
one common genus, corresponding to that expressed by the word 
altitudo in Latin. Smith, in his English version, omits the second 
of these words entirely, acknowledging that he could not make 
sense of the passage as it now stands, and intimating his own ap- 
probation of a conjectural emendation of Dr. Tonstal’s, who pro- 
posed (very absurdly in my opinion) to substitute pathos for 
bathos. Pearce, on the other hand, translates vos 4 Babes, subli- 
mitas sine altitudo; ufsos is sublimity, and dathos in general, 
and almost universally, is applied as we use the adjective pro- 
found. ‘“ It is possible, says Hooker, that by long circumduction 
‘“‘ from any one truth, all truth may be inferred. So also, by inge- 
* nuity, metaphorical meaning being substituted for the literal 
“ meaning, the original import of words may be reversed—we 
“ speak of a stream of light, and of water, and thus as both are 
“ streams, we may by forced construction make them synoni- 





“ mous.” 
Were we to proceed in this manner, Dryden’s line would be 


reconcilable: 


“ My wound’s so great because it is so small,” 


and we should lose the zest of the exclamation from the gallery: 


*‘ Then it were greater were there none at all.” 


How all difficulties are done away, how all definitions, etymolo- 
vies and doubts are futilized, if we consider that Longinus wrote 
on the sublime style, and that subsequent writers, by substanti- 
ving the sublime, and having always the idea of sublimity in their 
minds, blended qualities and emotions together. So familiarized 
is the world to the use of the term, that it is now very usual to 
say, I felt the sud/ime, which is in other words “ I was conscious 
of a sudden overpowering emotion of a peculiar kind, produced 
by a lofty, or vast or extensive, or ascending or descending gh- : 
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ject, or'by sudden light or darkness, these creating a vibration 
of the organs of sense, were conveyed to the brain, and from the 











sensorium to my whole frame. 

The learned Dr. Crichton in his concise system of physiolo- 
gy and pathology observes, that “in our ideas of external and 
internal impressions, the brain may be considered as the center 
of a great circle, and the remote extremities of the nerves as 
its circumference. Every impression which proceeds from the 
circumference to the center, is to be considered as external, and 
every one on the contrary, that proceeds from the center to the 
circumference is internal.” 

Magnitude, height, profundity, extent, a volcano, a cataract, 
the ocean, a mountain, a plane, an abyss, a pyramid, in short, 
whatever has a strong immediate impression and causes a sen- 
sation which swells the breast and stops thought, causes the 
emotion, or what Longinus’s disciples term “ the sublime”—he 
wanted a word to express a more exalted idea ef the emotion 
than astonishment, and therefore coined * the sublime:” and un- 
fortunately all writers from his time, not being able to get rid of 
the original import of the substantive sublimity, and of the adjec- 
tive sublime, have exhibited ingenuity and sacrificed perspi- 
cuity. I cannot say that there is sublimity or elevation in a sea; 
but Iadmit that it occasions the emotion of sublimity. The 
magnet has produced the discovery of the new world, it directs 
the monstrous powerful vessel bearing thunder across the tem- 
pestuous ocean, in the midst of darkness, trembling, as it were, 
with animation; it has caused wonderful revolutions, and yet it 
does not create the emotion of sublimity, because it is little. 

When I first beheld the mausoleum of Sheershaw, I felt this 
emotion; and under the influence of the first impression scrawled 


the following: 

** Within a stagnant pool superbly high, 

The solemn dome obtrudes into the sky; 

Upon the banks more humble tombs abound 
Of faithful nobles who their prince surround; 
The monarch still seems grandeur to dispense, 
And e’en in death maintains preeminence.” 


When I began to examine the architecture, the minarets, 
&c. although I calculated'the vast expense, the length of time 
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and the resources of the sovereign, I had lost the emotion or 
the sensation which is called the sublime. 

When Mr. Burke observed that “ a vast object makes the 
whole capacity of the eye vibrate in all its parts, which ap- 
proaches to the nature of what causes pain, and consequently 
must produce an idea of the sublime,” this florid, captivating, 
energetic writer durnt, as the boys say, when acomrade is near a 
thing secreted. Had he pursued the vibration to the sensorium 
and considered the effect upon the whole frame, of which man is 
conscious, he would not confine himself to the mere pain of 
the vehicle—etonnement, stupeo, astonishment all impart an 
idea of the sensation and emotion occasioned by a novel ob- 
ject of magnitude. The term astonishment, having become fa- 
miliar, loses its effect, the same as that of a sublime spectacle, 
and consequently “ the sublime’? has been substituted, and occa- 
sioned much confusion with sublimity, which is only applicable 


to altitude. 
Mr. Dugald Stewart, attributes the effect of horizontal ex- 


tent to the influence of association and reflection, and not to the 
first impression, in the following paragraph, which though a long 
one, I extract to evince his illustration. “It will readily occur 
‘‘as an objection to some of the foregoing cenclusions, that Aori- 
‘‘ zontal extent as well as great altitude is an element, of the sub- 
‘lime. Upon the slightest reflection, however, it must appear 
‘‘ obvious, that the extension of the meaning of sublimity arises 
“ entirely from the natural association between elevated position 
«‘ and acommanding prospect of the earth’s surface.”” Asthe most 
palpable measure of elevation is the extent of view which it af- 
fords-—so on the other hand, an enlarged horizon recalls impres- 
sions connected with great elevation. The plain of Yorkshire, 
and perhaps still in a greater degree, Salisbury plain produces 
an emotion approaching to sublimity on the mind of a Scotch- 
man, the first time he sees it: an emotion I am persuaded very 
different from what would be experienced by a Fleming ora 
Dutchman, and this abstracting all together from the charm of 
novelty. The feelings connected with the wide expanse over 
which his eye was accustomed to wander, from the summits of 
his native mountains, and which in hilly countries, are to be en- 
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joyed exclusively, during the short intervals of a serene sky, 
from eminences, which in general are lost among the clouds-— 
these feelings, are in some measure, awakened by the enlarged 
horizon, which now every where surrounds him; the principles 
of association in this, as in numberless other cases, transfer- 
ring whatever emotion, is necessarily connected with a particu- 
lar idea, to every thing else which is inseparably linked with it 
in the memory.” : 

Perhaps it were difficult to find a sentence more calculated 
to perplex the intellect than this—horizontal extent and altitude 
are here denominated elements of the sublime and immediately af- 
ter we are told of the emotions of sublimity. The Scotchman would 
have the emotion caused by sublimity on the first view of the ocean 
or an extensive plain, not by thinking of his commanding height 
in Scotland, but by the novelty and expanse heretofore not seen. 
If a man had never read or heard of the sea or a plain, he would 
be still more struck at the first view. Ihave here introduced 
the word struck undesignedly, which has become familiar as it 
conveys an idea of the feeling which a sublime or grand or ex- 
tensive object occasions, by the shock to the sensorium.—The 
Dutchman would not be affected by seeing the ocean, because it 
was familiar to him, although it would remind him of storms, kc. 

The pure and energetic style of Mr. Stewart “deep yet 
clear, without o’erflowing full,” his profound erudition, his 
luminous illustrations, his ingenious deductions, and his high 
reputation, almost deterred me from venturing to differ in 
opinion with him, and I am apprehensive ef the charge of pre- 
sumption in this attempt to exercise my own judgment and to 
prevent the delusion of others. The effulgence of the sun is 
gradually softened by successive shades into a glimmering, 
until it fades at length into the darkness of night; and thus with 

much subtlety of reasoning, Mr. Stewart makes both light and 

darkness sublime, and by bewitching induction, we are persua- 
ded to believe that sudlimity which implies a quality, and the 
sublime which implies the consciousness of an emotion, are sy-. 
nonimous. 

Though a skilful painter may preduce a picture which re- 
presents a bust upwards and downwards, which ever way it is 
“VOR. VII. - 2x 
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viewed, yet even Mr, Stewart cannot shake my opinion that 
sublimity and profundity are contraries. The picture with 
two heads may give ine, when they are viewed either way, the 
emotion of agreeable surprise, and so elevation and depth may 
both occasion astonishment. 

Mr. Blair says, that “a stream that runs within its banks, is 
a beautiful object, but, when it rushes down with the impetu- 
osity and noise of a torrent, it presently becomes a sudlime one.”” 
It would be more appropriate to call it an astonishing one. Mr. 
Blair observes, that “the author of a philosophical inquiry into 
the origin of our ‘ideas of the sublime and beautiful’ to whom 
we are indebted for several ingenious and original thoughts, 
upon this subject, proposes a formal theory upon this founda- 
tion, that terror is the source of the sublime, and that no objects 
have this character, but such as produce impressions of pain and 
danger. It is, indeed, true, that many terrible objects are high- 
ly sublime, and that grandeur does not refuse an alliance with 
the idea of danger. But though this is very properly illustrated 
by the author, (many of whose sentiments on that head I have 
adopted,) yet he seems to stretch his theory too far, when he re- 
presents the sublime as consisting wholly in modes of danger or 
of pain. For the proper sensation of sublimity, [what is here 
meant by a sensation of sublimity? a sensation is only caused by 
sublimity, the sensation ought to have another name, such as 
stupor, etonnement, &c.; but to proceed, | “ appears to be very 
distinguishable from either of those, and on several occasions to 
be entirely separated from them. In many grand objects there 
is no coincidence with terror at all, as in the magnificent pros- 
pect of wide extended plains, and of the starry firmament, or in 
the moral dispositions and sentiments, which we view with high 
admiration, and in many painful and terrible objects also, it is 
clear, there is no sort of grandeur. The amputation of a limb, 
or the bite of a snake, are exceedingly terrible, but are destitute 
of all claims to sublimity.” Here, again, sublimity is used as 
effect—fear is a sensation, terrible objects are what cause ter- 
ror—a sensation—to say, that sublimity causes sublimity, is un- 
intelligible—he proceeds, ‘I am inclined to think, that mighty 
force or power, whether accompanied with terror, or not, whe- 
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ther employed in protecting or in alarming us, has a better title, 
than any thing that has yet been mentioned, to be the fundamen- 
tal quality of the sublime; as, after the review which we have 
taken, there does not occur to us any sublime object, into the 
idea of which, power, strength, and force, either enter not di- 
rectly, or.are not at least intimately associated with the idea by 
leading our thoughts to some astonishing power, as concerned 
in the production of the object.” 

Surely if we transferour thoughts from the object to the Crea- 
tor, we must have lost for a time the impression of the object. I 
comprehend the meaning of a sublime object or style; but the 
sublime is never used distinctly—astonishment is always created 
by magnitude—I may say with Mr. Blair, that “many critical 
terms have unfortunately been employed in a sense too loose and 
vague; none more so than that of the sudlime.” 

I never felt, as well as I remember, the emotion caused by sub- 
dimity at viewing a picture; even the wonderful falls of Niagara 
cannot excite emotions which at once astonish, when represented 
on a surface only a few inches square. Emotion is produced by di- 
mensions. There must be magnitude—a model, a painting in mi- 
niature conveys only the pleasing emotion which beauty excites—I 
do not feel tae emotion onreading the passage quoted from Greyin 
the journal of one of his tours—“ On the cliffs above hung a few 
goats,one ofthem danced and scratched an ear with its hind foot, in 
a place where I would not have stood stock-still for all beneath 
the moon.” Terror operated on this occasion, almost exclusively, 
as the idea of falling from such an eminence naturally occurred— 
this feeling our all-good and all-wise Creator implanted in us for 
self preservation—the feeling of admiration prompts us to dwell 
delighted upon his minute beauties, and that of astonishment 
leads us from his wonderful works to the great first cause—a ca- 
thedral, a pyramid, or any great production of man, may at first 
produce the emotion by magnitude, but it vanishes, when we ana- 
lize and pursue the descending scale, to the pigmy span; whilst 
on the contrary, after the first impression and emotion, stronger 
new impressions and emotions are produced, by pursuing the 
ascending scale of contemplation, and we become wonder lost, 
in immensity, infinity and Omnipotence. Sud/imity is in nature, 
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the effect in us. After the first emotions at viewing a cataract, 
when the spectator has obtained sufficient calmness to investi- 
gate his feelings, and to distinguish rocks, water and motion, he 
may express himself in description as I have attempted to do, 
after the first shock is over. 


The most sublime expressions are too faint 

This wondrous vast of nature to reveal, 

And colours quite inadequate to paint, 
Astonish’d, awe struck, I admire and feel. 

What strange emotions agitate my soul, 

Whilst from this rugged rock which lowers round, 
I view the mighty waters ceaseless roll, 

From precipice immense, to depth profound. 

My ear is stunn’d with their tremendous roar, 
The rocks all shake, with their concussions strong; 
Whirling and foaming, furiously they pour, 

Till by degrees they smoothly glide along. 


Lord Kaimes has sagaciously and agreeably remarked, that 
“designing wisdom is no where more legible than in this part of 
the human frame; if new objects did not affect us in a very pecu- 
liar manner, their impressions would be so slight as scarce to be 
of any use in life; on the other hand, did objects continue to af- 
fect us as deeply as at first, the mind would be totally engrossed 
with them, and have no room left either for action or reflection.’’ 

If a man upon an eminence could behold at once the sea, a 
mountain, and an extensive plain, I conceive that he would not 
feel the emotion, for the different vibrations or shocks created by 
different objects, would I think produce admiration, but the emo- 
tions which is the effect of unity, would not be felt. 

As the world has been much gratified, and benefited by the 
researches and discoveries of eminent chemists, who employed 
various materials and combinations to produce the philosopher’s 
stone, so are we indebted to a Burke’s disquisitions, who con- 
ceived the very essence of the sublime, to be in the terrible; to a 
Blair, who resolved the problem as he fancied, in the idea of 
mighty flower; to a Stewart, who imagines it to be created by the 
various natural associations, founded on the physical and moral 
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concomitants of great altitude.” The latter, indeed, has so 
soared to exhibit new constellations, and so penetrated to pro- 
duce hidden treasures, and exhibited such astonishing copious- 
ness and acuteneéss, that we may peruse and reperuse his adorned 
enlivening and instructive essays, though we feel not conviction; 
and prefer them to any simple solution and plain matter of fact: 
indeed, I am induced to say with Cowley, 


** And I must needs, I’m sure, a loser be, 
To change thee as thou’rt there, for very thee. 


I have been emboldened to this investigation by the search of 
truth. Non Rheetor, non Grammaticus, non magne scientiz doc- 
tor, veritas sola hec aperit fides, hec hominum dux est atque ma- 
gister. 

If I have fortunately impressed the reader with a conviction 
that the sublime is improperly introduced to express only asto- 
nishment, I am like the boy, who, by a chance arrow, hit the 
mark which experienced archers had missed. 


ASIATICUS. 


SCIENCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Epitor, 
You will oblige me by laying the following question before your subscribers. 


PROBLEM. 


A body being left to descend by means of its own gravity, 
from a given point on the surface of the upper hemisphere of a 
given globe; it is required to determine the point, at which it 
will cease to touch the globe; and also that, at which it will meet 
the horizontal plane, on which the globe rests; without regard to 
friction or resistance? 


Norr.—This question may be varied by finding the diameter of the glebe 
when you have given, only the distance of the point of contact between the 
globe and the plane, from the spot, where a body left to descend from a point 
infinitely near the apex, will strike the plane. 


Z. Z. 
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VARIETY. 
** All pleasure consists in Variety.” Dr. Jounson. 


Eart Mansfield was lord chief justice of the court of king’s 
bench during the long period of thirty-two years. In early life 
he was eminently distinguished by his eloquence at the bar, as 
well as afterwards in both houses of parliament. When exalted 
to the bench, he rendered his name revered, not only by the abi- 
lity and uprightness of his conduct, but by the extent of his 
knowledge, and the comprehensiveness of his views upon many 
new subjects of judicial decision. Scarcely any man of his time 
possessed, in an equal degree, that wonderful sagacity in de- 
tecting chicanery and artifice, in separating fallacy from truth, 
and sophistry from argument, which discovers, as if by intuition, 
the exact equity of the case. Nor was he less remarkable for 
his regularity, punctuality, and despatch of business, by which 
the suitors in his court were relieved from the tedious anxiety 
of suspense, so generally complained of in a court of justice. 
‘Tam informed,” says sir James Burrows, who was clerk of the 
crown in the court of king’s bench, and who, therefore, knew 
lord Mansfield well. “ that at the sittings for London and Mid- 
dlesex there are not less than eight hundred cases set down in 
a year, and all disposed of. Upon the last day of the last term, 
says sir James, if we exclude such motions of the term, as by 
desire of the parties went_over of course, there was not a single 
matter of any kind that remained undetermined, excepting one 
case, professedly postponed on account of the situation of Ame- 
rica; and the same may be said of the last day of any former term 
for some years backwards.” The same writer also informs us of 
the following most remarkable circumstance, respecting lord 
Mansfield’s decisions; that, excepting in two cases, there had 
not been a final difference of opinion in the court, in any case, 
or upon any point whatsoever, during the long period from No- 
vember 1756 to May 1776, the time of sir James’s publication; 
and it is not less remarkable, that, except in these two cases, no 
judgment given in that court during the same period, has been 
reyersed either in the exchequer chamber, or in parliament. 
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This great nobleman was the friend and favourite of all the wits 
and well principled characters of the age, and died at the ad- 
vanced period of 88, regretted by all but the factious. 





When Handel’s Messiah was first performed, the audience 
were exceedingly affected by the music in general; but when 
the chorus struck up “ For the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,” 
they were so transported, that they ail, together with the king, 
who happened to be present, started up, and remained standing 
till the chorus ended: and hence it became the fashion in Eng- 
land for the audience to stand while that part of the music is 
performing. Some days after the first exhibition of the same 
divine oratorio, Mr. Handel came to pay his respects to lord 
Kinnoul, with whom he was particularly acquainted. His lord- 
ship, as was natural, paid him some compliments on the noble 
entertainment which he had lately given the town. My lord, 
said Handel, I should be sorry if I only entertained them; I 
wish to make them better. These two anecdotes I had from lord 
Kinnoul himself. You wiil agree with me, that the first does 
great honour to Handel, to music, and to the English nation. 
The second tends to confirm my theory and sir John Hawkins’s 
testimony, that Handel, in spite of all that has been said to the 
contrary, must have been a pious man. 

During my residence in the Hague, I was witness to a cir- 
cumstance, which I could not otherwise have believed, respect- 
ing the price of flowers in Holland. I saw four hundred and 
seventy-five guineas offered and refused for a hyacinth. It was, 
to be sure, the most charming flower that ever was seen: it be- 
longed to a florist at Haarlem, and another florist offered this 
price for it. The reason which the owner assigned for refusing 
the offer was, that his hyacinth was known to all the amateurs of 
Europe, and that he sold the bulbs every year for more than the 
interest of five hundred guineas. These bulbs produced the 
same sort of flower in all its beauty. 

The abuse of authority by those whom madame du Barry fa- 
voured, the dismission of the duke de Choiseuil, and of the par- 
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liament, and the bad administration of the finances—all these 
things gradually detached the French from their natural affection 
for their king. The abbé Terray, comptroller general of the 
finances, was a man destitute of principle and of feeling. Obliged 
to provide, not only for the excessive expenses of the king. but 
those of his favourite, and of her brothers-in-law, the count du 
Barry, he employed all sorts of means, even the most unlawful, 
for raising money. Some deputies from a certain body one day 
representing to him the injustice he had done them, said, sir, 
this is just the same as taking money out of our pockets. Well, 
replied he sharply, where would you have me take it from? In 
short, a general discontent prevailed, when the king died of the 
small-pox. He was so far from being regretted, that as the 
hearse which conveyed his body to the place of interment, passed 
by a great crowd of people, they saluted him with his favourite 
hunting cry, tayau! tayau!, and, when it reached St. Denis, they 
shouted his cry upon the death of a stag, a/a/ii! alalli! 

I knew Beaumarchais extremely well. He was the son of a 
watchmaker at Paris; but his wit, talents and figure gave him a 
very advantageous reception in society. He composed very 
pretty songs, set them to music himself, sung them and accom- 
panied them on the harp, and seemed to excel in each of these 
talents. With these he combined a great deal of gayety, pre- 
sence of mind, vivacity and assurance. The prince de Conti, 
who was amused by him, afforded him his protection in an affair 
he had in the parliament, Maupeou, as the parliament was called, 
which was formed by the chancellor, when the former was dis- 
missed. The memorials, which Beaumarchais wrote on that 
subject, exposed some of the members of that parliament to ri- 
dicule; and contributed not a little to degrade them in the opi- 
nion of the nation at large, and to bring about the recall of the 
other. These memorials sparkle with wit and gayety, and con- 
tain some passages remarkable for their eloquence. Beau- 
marchais had the good sense not to blush at his birth, and 
was the first to mention the excellent watches which his father 
had made. Once, when he wascloseted more than an hour with 
one of the ministers, while some persons of distinction were 
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waiting, one of them, indignant that Beaumarchais was the cause 
of his being detained so long, resolved to mortify him. He 
stopped as he was going out, and said aloud, M. de Beaumar- 
chais, have the goodness to tell me what is the matter with my 
watch; it very often stops, and I am sure you will find the cause 
of it. Certainly, sir, answered Beaumarchais, for I served my 
apprenticeship under my father. As he said this, he took the 
watch, and pretending to be awkward in handling it, let it fall 
upon the floor; and went away making a thousand apologies for 
his inadvertence to the nobleman, who thus raised a laugh 
against himself. 


Saint Foix tells a story of ayoung woman who, on a promise of 
marriage, suffered herself to be seduced by her affection and the 
tears and entreaties of her lover. He immediately after became 
rich, and broke his promise. Her relations, in spite of her oppo- 
sition, sued the seducer, and he was condemned either to marry 
her, or pay her one hundred thousand francs. When they came 
to announce to the high-spirited girl the result, “ I refuse both,” 
said she; “I will neither sell my virtue, nor be the wife of a 
scoundrel.” She took the veil. 

Amid the universal reign of egotism in France, men of real 
talents and profound knowledge may still be known by their com- 
parative modesty, while the quacks and mere pretenders to lite- 
rature, who use it like any other trade in order to procure money, 
and what they oddly enough call glory, exceed in extravagant va- 
nity every thing that ridicule can portray. They look upon the 
French as superior beings to the rest of mankind; and them- 
selves as superior beings to the rest of their countrymen. Far 
from being humiliated by their knowledge, which should in the 
first place teach them the weakness of their own understandings, 
and the infinite orders of minds, the least of whom may be irfi- 
nitely their superior, they are so swelled with their little know- 
ledge as to place themselves in a rank with Socrates, Plato, and 
the greatest names of antiquity. One of these contemptible 
quacks, to the disgrace of that society, became, by some low in- 
trigues, amember of the National Institute, published “ A Me- 
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moir in defence of God!” and speaks of the great author of Na- 
ture in terms of friendship and ludicrous familiarity. When 
such heads still exist we the less wonder at some events of the 
revolution. The same man had his own bust, in plaster of Pa- 
ris, a very proper material, as it resembles the original, on his 
own chimney piece, as no one else cared for it, with the modest 





inscription 
Dieu, Phomme, la Nature il a tout expliqué:. 


M. de Chateauneuf shewed a very forward mind. When he was 
only nine years old, a bishop, thinking to puzzle him, said to 
him, Tell me where God is, my child, and I will give you an 
orange. “ My lord, replied the child, tell me where he is not, 


and I will give you two.” 


Sir William Jones, says in one of his elegant’ dissertations, 
“ Tenorance is to the mind what extreme darkness is to the 
nerves; both cause an uneasy sensation, and we naturally love 
knowledge as we love light.” 


It appears to me that there are no words in the English lan- 
guage derived from the Latin; but that the Latin is always called 
in as an auxiliary. 


(oe er 


It was the maxim of Socrates that, the proper study of man- 
kind is man. To this purpose that great moralist in Plato’s 
Pheedrus, after having declared his indifference for all fables and 
mythological fictions, says not without archness; “ I fix my at- 
tention to myself, and consider not the Gorgon or the Centaur, 
but what kind of monster I am: whether more double and slip- 
pery than Proteus, and more fiery than Typhon: or perhaps a 
tamer and milder animal, designed by nature for a divine lot, 


and peaceful destiny.” 


A venerable English Reviewer (Joseph Robertson,) died the 
beginning of 1802 in his 76th year. It appears that he was con- 
cerned in writing the Critical Review for twenty one years, from 
August 1764 to 1785 inclusive. During this period, he was the 
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author of above 2620 articles on theological, classical, poetical, 
and miscellaneous publications. In 1788 he surprised the learned 
world with a pamphlet, which called in question the famous in- 
scription on the Arundelian Marbles. It is remarkable that this 
writer, so well versed in classical literature, made a voluntary 
sacrifice of his time by translating Telemaque. 

The follies of the jirst of April are little known or practised 
in Paris. They say donner un froisson d’avril a quelgu’ un, to 
give an April fish toa parson. Some etymologists think that 
the word foisson was in the profanity of the middle ages, cor- 
rupted from the fassion of Christ, on the third of April, who 
was sent as in derision from one tribunal to another; but this 
seems very far-fetched and improbable. As the month of April 
was sacred to Venus, it is more probably a pagan relict of some 
spoils, in honour of that capricious goddess; and the fish may 
allude to the dolphin which attends her, the symbol of her birth 
from the sea; as our maypoles seem to be relics of the wanton 
worship of Flora. Those conversant in the history of manners 
and customs, well know that some popular usages can scarcely 
be eradicated either by time or authority. 

The etymology of the word Calembourg, used in France for 
a kind of fun, in which the sound of one or more words is pre- 
scribed, but not the spelling, has not been ascertained. An in- 
genious friend informs me that it was occasioned by the curate 
of a place, called Calembourg in Flanders, having published a 
collection of dad jests. 

It was supposed that a binding of Russian leather secured 
books against insects; but the contrary was recently demonstra- 
ted at Paris by two volumes pierced in every direction. The 
first bookbinder in Paris told me he knew of no remedy, except 
to keep the blank leaves in muriatic acid. 

The reading rooms at Paris are useful and amusing Institu- 
tions. The best is that of Girardin in the Palais Royal, now 
kept by M. Saint Jome. All the French Journals wita im: ny 
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German and Italian, may here be read for six sous or three pence. 
The subscription for a month is six francs, and for six months 
thirty-two francs. A long research made in the Journals, for 
any particular article, costs two francs. There is also, a con- 
siderable library; and books are sold for the benefit of the authors. 

Among the recent inventions of the French are a transparent 
paper for copying maps, &c. made of some particular plant, with- 
out the use of oil, and what is called Papier Lucidonigue, which, 
according to the inventor, possessed many singular qualities, 
besides its transparency, and is impermeable by water. 

In France, a preacher must previously have attracted great 
applause before he can venture to publish a sermon; and ser- 
mons always have been and are extremely rare productions in 
that country. A common preacher, printing a common sermon, 
would not only be an object of ridicule, but would be admonished 
by the bishop for his worldly vanity, and want of christian hu- 
mility. 

A certain lawyer in the commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
was noted for delivering his arguments with the same warmth 
and splendor of language on all occasions, without any regard 
to the nature of the case. The most trifling or the most inte- 
resting question received precisely the same dividend of his elo- 
quence. It happened, that while he had amused the court and 
the jury for the space of two hours, on a question too trifling to 
engross their attention for as many minutes, he was answered by 
a cold blooded humovurist, who thus began his reply: May it 
please the honourable court, and you gentlemen of the jury, 


To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 

To raise the genius, and to mend the heart, 

To make mankind, in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold— 


Silence! silence! exclaimed the judge, why is the time of the 
court and the jury occupied by such nonsense as this? The ora- 
tor continued: May it please the court; your honour has refused 
to hear me speak four lines of poetry only, while brother B. 
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has exhausted the time of the court and jufy, for two hours, in 
speaking nothing else. 





A German apologue has been very current at Paris, and ap- 
plied to several of the new promotions, in which pitiful crin- 
gers had been preferred to men of talents. An eagle returning 
to his nest, finds a snail on the top of the tree. You pitiful rep- 
tile how came you to mount so high. Why, my dear brother, 
by creeping and cringing. The chief places in a state are in 
fact always filled by two distinct classes, the eagles and the 
reptiles. 
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Mr. O_pscuoo1, 

THERE is in the Greek Anthology a little effusion ascribed to 
Sappho, which bears strong internal evidence of coming from 
the melting Muse, or rather the despairing bosom, of that im- 
passioned writer. I would cite it as an instance of the pecu- 
liar felicity of “the language of harmony” to speak volumes in 
a few of the ENEA MITEPOENTA. It isso scrupulously chaste in 
its complexion, that one is ready to call out, in the animated but 
lamenting exclamation of the satirist, Si sic omnia dixisset. 


Acduxe mer & rercvee, 
Kat TlAniades, meras dx 
Nuxtres, maga d’coyxe? wen: 
Eva O¢ mova yaSevdn. 
ATTICUS. 


FROM THE ITALIAN. 


SriL_ let them deem, who will, that Time’s cold hand 
Must break those ties which round the youthful breast 

Fond Love had twin’d in many a tender band, 

When Life first dawn’d in Hope’s bright colours.drest 
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For me, I care not whether Age severe 

Bid o’er my brows the silvery tresses flow; 

Still with Love’s thrilling notes my lyre shall glow, 
Still hymn the lays to love and Laura dear.— 
So may each minute of life’s evening hour 

Glide on with silent foot: and when no more 

My soul can taste the joys it knew before— 

When all the vision’d day-dreams of delight, 

Which Fancy erst had wove, have wing’d their flight, 
V’ll bow my willing head to Fate’s almighty power. 





FROM THE SPANISH. 








| ii Sti. through the day’s slow lingering hours 

a us With unavailing anguish flow 

These burning sighs, these endless showers, 
That speak my tortur’d bosom’s wo. 


And when the pearly car of Eve 
In silver radiance rides on high, 

Still does my breast with sorrow heave, 
Stl starts the tear-drop in mine eye. 


SAME AIF 


Or should I lay me down at night, 


a or 
OT da 


To woo the balmy power of sleep; 
Thy vision swims before my sight, 
And e’en in dreams for thee I weep. 


Ses cas 
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And when the golden morn appears, 
And blushes in th’ etheral plain, 
It finds my eyes still bath’d in tears, 

Still weeping for thy cold disdain. 
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‘a Ye shadowy forms!—-Night’s offspring!~-ye that wreathe 
a Your darkening horrors round these forests deep, 
tf And in these caves your silent dwelling keep; 
: i O that I here amid your glooms, might breathe 
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Th’ expiring sigh!—and when the guilty maid 
Shall wander where my lowly tomb is laid, 
O say that here “ life’s fitful fever o’er,” 
He, whom her scorn hath kill’d, now finds repose,— 
Haply across her cheek some tear may steal; 
Yet deem not that the tear from Pity flows; 
For Pity sure that breast can never feel: 




























Her eyes will weep, because there lives no more 
One who for her with hopeless flames will burn, 
And mourn with fruitless sighs, and love without return. 


Clarinda, with a haughty grace, 

In scornful humour sets her face, 
And looks as she were born alone, 
To give, in love, and take from none. 


Though I adore, to that degree, 
Clarinda, I would die for thee, 

If you’re too proud to ease my pain, 
I am too proud for your disdain. 


I know her false, I know her base, 

I know that gold alone can move her; 
I know she jilts me to my face, 

And yet, ye gods! I know I love her. 


I see, too plain, and yet am blind, 
Would think her true, while she, forsooth, 

To me, and to my rival, kind, 

Courts him, courts me, and jilts us both. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A RHAPSODY. f 


O Tuov, whom we have known so long, so well, 
Thou who didst hymn the Maid of Arc, and fram’d 
Of Thalaba the wild and wondrous song; 

And in thy later Tale of Times of Old, 
Remindest us of our own patriarch fathers, 
The Madocs of their age, who planted here 
The cross of Christ—and liberty—and peace! 
Minstrel of other climes, of higher hopes, 
And holier inspirations, who hast ne’er 
From her high birth debas’d the goddess Muse, 
To grovel in the dirt of earthly things; 
But learn’d to mingle with her human tones 
Some breathings of the harmonies of heaven! 
Joyful to meet thee yet again, we hail 
Thy last, thy loftiest lay;j—nor chief we thank thee 
For ev’ry form of Beauty, ev’ry light 
Bestow’d by Brilliancy, and ev’ry grace 
That Fancy could invent and Taste dispose. 
Or that creating, consummating power, 
Pervading fervour, and mysterious finish, 
That something occult—indefinable— 
By mortals Genius nam’d; the parent Sun 
Whence all those rays proceed; the constant Fount 
To feed those streams of mind; th’ informing Soul 
Whose influence all are conscious of, but none 
Could e’er describe; whose fine and subtle nature 
Seems like th’ zrial forms, which legends say 
Greeted the gifted eye of saint or seer, 
Yet ever mock’d the fond inquirer’s aim 
To scan their essence! 

Such alone we greet not. 
Since Genius oft, (so oft, the tale is trite,) 
Employs its golden art to varnish Vice,. 
And bleach Depravity, till it shall wear 
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The whiteness of the robes of Innocence; 
And Fancy’s self forsakes her truest trade, 
The lapidary, for the scavenger; 
And Taste, regardful of but half her province, 
Self-sentenced to a partial blindness, turns 
Her notice from the semblance of perfection, 
To fix its hoodwink’d gaze on faults alone— 
And like the owl, sees only in the night; 
Not like the eagle, soars to meet the day. 
Oblivion to all such!—for thee, we joy 

Thou hast not misapply’d the gifts of God; 
Nor yielded up thy powers, illustrious captives, 
To grace the triumph of licentious Wit. 
Once more a female is thy chosen theme; 
And Kailyal lives a lesson io the sex, 
How more than woman’s loveliness may blend 
With all of woman’s worth; with chasten’d love, 
Magnanimous exertion, patient piety, 
And pure intelligence. Lo! from thy wand, 
E’en Faith and Hope and Charity receive 
Something more filial and more feminine! 

Proud praise enough were this.—Yet is there more; 
That ’neath thy splendid Indian canopy, 
By fairy fingers wov’n, of gorgeous threads, 
And gold and precious stones, thou hast enwrap’d 
Stupendous themes that Truth divine reveal’d, 
And answering Reason own’d. Nought more sublime, 
Beauteous or useful, e’er was character’d 
On Hermes’ mystic pillars—Egypt’s boast, 
And more, Pythagoras’ lesson, when the maze 
Of hieroglyphic meaning aw’d the world! 

Could Music’s potent charm, as some beliey’d, 

Have warmth to animate the slum’bring dead, 
And “ lap them in Elysium,” second only 
To that which shall await in other worlds; 
How would the native sons of ancient India 
Unclose on thee that wond’ring, dubious eye, 
Where Admiratieri wars with Incredulity! 
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Sons of the Morning! First-born of Creation! 

What would they think of thee—Thee, one of us! 
Sprung from a later race, on whom the ends 

Of this, our world, have come! That thou shoudst pen, 


What Varanasi’s* venerable towers 


In all their pride and plenitude of power, 
Ere Conquest spread her bloody banner o’er them, 
Or Ruin trod upon their hallow’d walls— 
Could ne’er excel; tho’ stor’d with ethic wisdom, 
And epic minstrelsy, and sacred lore. 
For there, Philosophy’s Gantamif first 
Taught man to measure mind; there Valmic hymn’d 
The conq’ring arms of heaven-descended Rama; 
And Calidasa and Vyasa there, 
At diff’rent periods, but with powers the same, 
The Sanscreet song prolong’d;—of Nature’s works, 
Of human woes, and sacred Chrishna’s ways. 
That it should e’er be thine, of Europe born, 
To sing of Asia! That Hindostan’s palms 
Should bloom on Albion’s hills;—and Brama’s Vedas{ 
Meet unconverted eyes, yet unprofan’d! 
And those same brows the classic Thames had bath’d 
Be lav’d by holy Ganges! While the lotos, 
Fig-tree and cusa of its healing banks, 
Should, with their derva’s vegetable rubies, 
Be painted to the life! 
Not truer touches, 

On plane-tree arch above, or roseate carpet, 
Spread out beneath—were ever yet employ’d 
When their own vale of Cashmere was the subject, 
Sketch’d by its own Abdallah! 

He, too, of thine own land, who long since found 
A refuge in his final sanctuary, 
From regal bigotry; could thy voice reach him, 
His awful shade might greet thee as a brother, 


* The college of Benares. 
} Supposed the earliest founder of a philosophic school. 


+ Sacred books of the Hindoos. 
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In sentiment and song. That epic genius, 
From whom the sight of outward things was taken 
By Heav’n in mercy—that the orb of vision 
Might totally turn inward—there concentred 
On objects, else perhaps, invisible; 
Requiring and exhausting all its rays. 
Who (like Tiresias, of prophetic fame,) 
Talk’d with futurity! That patriot poet, 
Poet of “ Paradise,” whose daring eye 
Explor’d “the living throne, the sapphire blaze,” 
“ But blasted with excess of light,” retir’d; 
And left to thee to compass other heavens 
And other scenes of being! — 
Bard belov’d 
Of all who Virtue love—rever’d by all 
That Genius rev’rence—Southey! if thou art 
“ Gentle as bard beseems,” and if thy life 
Be lovely as thy lay; thou wilt not scorn 
This rustic wreath; albeit ’twas entwin’d 
Beyond the western waters—where I sit 
And bid the winds that wait upon their surges, 
Bear it across them to thine island—home. 
Thou wilt not scorn the simple leaves, tho’ cull’d 
From that traduc’d, insulted spot of earth, 
Of which thy contumelious brethren oft 
Frame fables, full as monstrous in their kind 
As e’er Munchausen knew—with all his falsehood, 
Guiltless of all his wit! Not such art thou, 
Surely thou art not; if, as Rumour tells, 
Thyself in the high hour of hopeful youth 
Had cherish’d nightly visions of delight, 
And day-dreams of desire, that lur’d. thee on 
To see these sister states, and painted to thee 
Our frowning mountains and our laughing vales; 
The countless beauties of our varied lakes; 
The dim recesses of our endless woods; 
Fit haunt for sylvan deities;—and whisper’d 
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How sweet it were in such deep solitude, 
Where human foot ne’er trod, to raise thy hut, 
To talk to Nature, but to think of man. 

Then thou, perchance, like Scotia’s darling son, 


‘Hadst sung our Pennsylvanian villages; 


Our bold Oneidas, and our tender Gertrudes, 
And sung, like him, thy list’ners into tears. 
Such were thy carly musings—other thoughts, 
And happier, doubtless, have concurr’d to fix thee 
On Britain’s venerated shore; yet still 
Must that young thought be tenderly remember’d; 
E’en as romantic minds are sometimes said 
To cherish their first love~—not that ’twas wisest, 
But that *twas earliest. 

If that morning dream 
Still lingers to thy noon of life, remember, 
And for its own dear sake, when thou shalt hear 
(As oft, alas! thou wilt,) those gossip tales, 
By lazy Ignorance, or inventive Spleen, : 
Related, of the vast, the varied country, 
We proudly call our own;—Oh! then refute them 
By the just consciousness, that still this land 
Has turn’d no adder’s ear toward thy Muse 
That charms so wisely; that whene’er her tones, 
Mellow’d by distance, o’er the waters come, 
They meet a band of list’ners; those who hear 
With breath-suspending eagerness, and feel 
With fev’rish interest. Be this their praise 
And sure they’ll need no other! Such there are, 
Who, from the centre of an honest heart, 
Bless thee for min’string to the purest pleasure 
That man, whilst breathing earthly atmosphere, 
In this minority of being, knows— 
That of contemplating IMMORTAL VERSE, 
In fit communion with ETERNAL TRUTH! 
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MY PILLOW. 


How could you on my pillow lay 
The beauteous emblem of yourself; 
Sure you was prompted by the sway 
Of wanton sylph, or wicked elf. 


Why did you choose with me to walk, 
To blend with looks and graces sweet, 
Expanded thoughts and witching talk, 
As if to make the spell complete. 


Sleepless all night, I strove in vain, 
(Excuse me) not to think of you, 
But in my fever’d, wilder’d brain, 
You, only you, were still in view. 


Again, again, with you I stray’d 
And hear’d your sentiments refin’d; 
In purest, softest terms convey’d, 
Effusions of a generous mind. 


Again methought you beaming smil’d, 
Again your features won my heart, 
Again your voice my soul beguil’d, 
Again I sigh’d, compell’d to part. 


I must not at my fate repine, 
I do not, cannot you upbraid; 
°T was by the will of Power Divine, 
That Nature such perfection made. 


At morn, I took the pretty flower, 
And gave it a forgiving kiss, 

And pray’d to the all Gracious Power, 
To grant you ey’ry earthly bliss. 





» WHO LEFT A FLOWER ON 
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The fading flower appear’d to say, 
“ Remind the nymph of fleeting time; 
“ Tell her, like me, she must decay, 


‘¢ And whisper, love is in the prime.” 


[Tue following poem, though obnoxious to criticism, and in some parts 
rather too close an imitation of the popular manner and phraseology of Mr. 
Scott, is very cheerfully inserted, because it describes American events and 
actions, and has the hardihood to mention the names of American officers. It 
exhibits too, we think, a fund of rich and poetic feeling, which we shall, on all 


occasions, endeavour to encourage and stimulate. | 


BATTLE OF TIPPACANOE. 


Awake! awake! my gallant friends: 
To arms! to arms! the foe is nigh; 
The sentinel his warning sends; 
And, hark! the treach’rous savage cry. 
Awake! to arms! the word goes round; 
The drum’s deep roll, the fife’s shrill sound, 
The trumpet’s blast, proclaim through night, 
An Indian band, a bloody fight. 


O haste thee Baen! alas! too late; 
A red chief’s arm now aims the blow; 
(An early, but a glorious fate;) 
The tomahawk has laid thee low. 
Dread darkness reigns. On, Daviess, on! 
Where’s Boyd? And valiant Harrison, 
Commander of the © hristian force? 
And Owen? He’s a bleeding corse. 


‘«¢ Stand, comrades brave, stand to your post: 
“ Here Wells and Floyd, and Barton: all 
‘“ Must now be won, or must be lost: 
“ Ply briskly, bayonet, sword and ball.” 
Thus spoke the gen’ral; when a yell 
Was heard, as though a hero fell. 
And, hark! the Indian whoop again— 
It is for daring Daviess slain! 
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O! fearful is the battle’s rage; 
No lady’s hand 1s in the fray; 
But brawny limbs the contest wage, 
And struggle for the victor’s day. 
Lo! Spencer sinks, and Warwick’s slain, 
And breathless bodies strew the plain: 
And yells, and groans, and clang, and roar, 
Echo along the Wabash shore. 


But mark! where breaks upon the eye 
Aurora’s beam. The coming day 
Shall foil a frantic prophecy, 
And Christian valour well display. 
Ne’er did Constantine’s soldiers see, 
With more of joy for victory, 
A cross the arch of heaven adorn, 
Than these the blushing of the morn. 


Bold Boyd led on his steady band, 

With bristling bayonets burnish’d bright: 
What could their dauntless charge withstand? 
What stay the warriors’ matchless might? 

Rushing amain, they clear’d the field, 
The savage foe constrain’d to yield 
To Harrison, who, near and far, 
Gave form and spirit to the war. 


Sound, sound the charge! spur—spur the steed, 
And swift the fugitives pursue— 
°Tis vain: rein in—your utmost speed, 
Could not o’ertake the recreant crew. 
In lowland marsh, in dell, or cave, 
Each Indian sought his life to save; 
Whence, peering forth, with fear and ire, 
He saw his prophet’s town on fire. 


Now, the great Eagle of the West, 
Triumphant wing was seen to wave: 

And now each soldier’s manly breast 

Sigh’d o’er his fallen comrade’s grave. 
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Some dropp’d atear, and mus’d the while, 
Then join’d in measur’d march their file; 
And here and there cast wistful eye, 
That might surviving friend descry. 


But let a foe again appear, 
Or east, or west, or south, or north; 
The soldier then shall dry his tear, 
And fearless, gayly sally forth. 
With lightning eye, and warlike front, 
He’ll meet the battle’s deadly brunt: 
Come Gaul or Briten; if array’d 
For fight—he’ll feel a freeman’s blade. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE AMERICAN LAW JOURNAL, 


BY J. E. HALL. 


THREE years have elapsed since the editor ventured to sub- 
mit to the public the plan of a periodical journal devoted to the 
science of law. During this term, it has been prosecuted with 
all the zeal and industry which the editor could bestow upon his 
task, and in the course of the three volumes that have been pub- 
lished, although many defects may have offended the eye of ex- 
pectation, yet all admit that something, not entirely unworthy of 
attention, has been accomplished. It is in the nature of every 
performance to appear imperfect to some; and the editor of a 
periodical publication, though he insert nothing without careful 
inquiry and deliberate reflection, is rarely hailed, in his annual 
career, by the voice of approbation or supported by the assistance 
of the liberal and the learned. But of this work, it is acknow- 
ledged with mingled emotions of pride and gratitude, that the 
opinions which have been expressed, by the most competent 
judges of its merits, have conveyed all that could be wished and 
more than was expected in the most deceitful visions of literary 
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ambition. It is this circumstance which has prevented it from 
yielding to the uncommonly vexatious obstacles that have op- 
posed its progress: and it is this, which encourages the Editor 
to make one more exertion befere he abandons a design, the 
execution of which, it is universally agreed, would be useful to 








the profession. % 

Some alterations will be made in the plan of the Journal, of 
which it may be proper to apprize its readers and those who may 
be inclined to patronize it. All those acts of the Congress and 
of the General Assembly of Maryland which are of public con- 
cern, shall be inserted in the next number which may be issued 
subsequent to their dates; of those which are private in their na- 
ture, no more than the titles will be given. The laws of this 
state shall be printed so as to correspond with the recent edition 
by Mr. Maxey, and paged distinctly, so that they may be se- 
parated from the Journal. At proper intervals, distinct title- 
pages and indexes to these two collections, shall be published. 

We shall endeavour to procure the laws of every state in the 
Union, from which such selections shall be made, from time to 
time, as may enable us, in a few years, to exhibit a complete in- 
stitute of American jurisprudence. The science of legislation 
is not yet perfectly understood among us; it is still in a crude 
and imperfect state. But with such a collection before him as 
we hope to amass, the law-giver or the judge may accurately 
survey the progress of our experiments, and it will be in his 
power to imitate the promising, to adopt what is salutary and re- 
ject that which time has defnonstrated to be pernicious. 

Thus, by comparing the projects of the adventurous with the 
experience of the wise, the young legislator may early acquire 
knowledge and the old will find additional motives of adherence 
to a rule of action, which is not less imperative in legal than in 
political science. Thus might the respective laws of the states 
become, not only what Spencer says laws should be, like stone 
tables, plain, steadfast and immoveable,—but they might gradu- 
ally be moulded so as to be the expository applications of con- 
sistent and immutable principles. Such a state of harmony and 
uniformity, pervading the various members of this vast political 
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body, more than all the cant of hollow patriotism, would brace its 
fibres and animate its vital functions. 

It has been intimated in a cotemporary journaf that our plan 
might be made still more comprehensive; and the reviewer re- 
commends to our attention, ‘¢ inquiries into the origin of the 
federal constitution and that of the several states, which would 
afford us some view of the progress we have made. Changes, 
more frequent than those of the moon, in the form and the sub- 
stance of the several governmen:s, were once considered the 
employment or the sport of visionary politicians, a..d too many of 
our politicians were of that class; now, the reverence which the 
sober and the speculative, equally profess, is almost as great as 
that which they ought to feel. The discussion of old constitu- 
tional questions should fill a part of the volume; and the tracts 
on the subject should either be resuscitated, or an abstract be 
supplied.” 

To this suggestion, we have not been inattentive, but have 
collected a variety of pamphlets, illustrative of our political and 
legal history, which must always be read with profound interest 
by the statesman and the lawyer. We had likewise cellected 
some old Latin tracts respecting the civil law and the common 
law of England, of which we intended to insert copious accounts 
or faithful translations. In this manner also we proposed to in- 
troduce to the English reader a translation of the celebrated 
Treatise of Hubner on the right of searching and seizing neu- 
tral vessels, which we-have long since completed: and the Con- 
solato del Mare and the Treatise of Emerigon on Insurance, 
which are nearly prepared for the press. 

We had further marked out some parts of the works of sir 
Leoline Jenkins relating to the laws of nations: a translation of 
Fortesque de laudibus legum Angliz and some sections of Dr. 
Duck de Usu et Authoritate Juris Civilis Romanorum. 

We mention these things, not for the purpose of exciting ex- 
pectation; but simply to show that however the annals of our 
domestic jurisprudence should fail in the contribution of mate- 
rials, we should be at no loss. The legal lore of former ages 
and foreign nations is an abundant treasury to which the scienti- 
fic lawyer can always resort for those abstract principles of right 


which are applicable at all times and in all places. 
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Each volume will contain at least six hundred pages, divided 
into semi-annual numbers, the price of each of which will be two 
dollars and fifty cents payable on delivery. 

Persons who receive subscription papers are requested to 
transmit their orders to the publisher by the Ist of February next, 
at which time another volume shall be put to press, if it appear 
probable that the expense may be remunerated. 

Subscribers who receive their numbers by the mail, will find 
them post-paid, if they transmit the price of each volume in ad- 
vance. 

Baltimore, 10th October, 1811. 





MORTUARY. 
(FROM A RICHMOND PAPER.) 


Amip the general gloom which pervades our city, we should 
do injustice to our feelings, if we did not pay a separate tribute to 
the memory of Miss Saran CHEVALLIE Conyers. Seldom indeed 
has society been called on to deplore the loss of an individual of 
finer accomplishments or of more amiable virtues. With her 
we have been deprived of one of the fairest flowers of Virginia 
in the sprightly morning of its youth, whilst surrounded by every 
thing that could contribute to render life desirable. Among her 
numerous acquaintance, there is not a heart that does not bleed 
over the calamity, nor an eye that does not stream with tears in 
memory of her merit. It is the remembrance only of her vir- 
tues that can shed a ray of comfort to those friends; we have of- 
fered them the purest sympathies of the heart, but alas! sympa- 
thy can scarcely soften the anguish of him of whose declining 
years she was the youthful comforter, and for whom her bosom 
glowed with ali the sacred sensations of filial fiety, nor sooth 
the sorrows of him to whom she was bound by the ties of a still 
softer sympathy.* How bright were their prospects of intellec- 
tual happiness! But oh! how changed—how fallen! 


* We take this occasion of correcting an unintentional mistake contained 
in our last number; where it is suggested, that the amiable subject of this ar- 
ticle, was affianced to the generous young man who vainly attempted to save 
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Miss Conyers had just attained her 20th year, and was dis- 
tinguished for personal as well as mental charms. To features 
that were handsome, she united a most /ovely expression of 
countenance. It wore a lustre on it expressive of the generous 
divinity of the soul that sat enthroned within. Her opinions were 
perhaps too refined for the worid we dwell in, yet her conversa- 
tion was extremely captivating; for there was a feeling melody 
in her voice, and her sentiments combined refinement with the 
candid truth of rural innocence. Her manners were a little re- 
served, but they were sweet and fascinating, and possessed a 
kind of magnetical attraction, that won the affections of every 
condition of life from the lisping of infancy to the decrepitude 
of old age. Her appearance was full of the noble ingenuous 
ardour of youth. “ There was grace in her step, heaven in her 
eye, in ali her gestures dignity and love.” 

In early youth she was not atiached to light amusements, but 
employed her time in attaining some pleasing accomplishment 
of the mind. She was very fond of polite literature, and was ac- 
quainted with the French, Spanish and Italian languages —Mu- 
sic was also a favourite pursuit, and she played with exquisite 
taste upon the harp and forte piano. In drawing, too, she has 
left specimens of her skill that are admired and valued by her 
friends. 

To these accomplishments, Miss Conyers united a temper 
as mild and gentle as the gale of spring. It was so placid and 
benign that it was said to be lovely even in its frown. Her bo- 
som was always glowing with generosity, and she loved to praise 
the merits of others, whilst she concealed her own with the 
sweetest modesty. Her heart was the fountain of affection, and 
possessed all the finer feelings of the human soul, but her good 
sense acted as a salutary curb on her acute ssnsibility, and 
armed her with becoming fortitude. She possessed a sweet- 
souled piety and genuine benevolence that extended the hand of 
sympathy to the afflicted, and of charity to the distressed. No 


her. We were betrayed into this error by general and uncontradicted report; 
and we hasten to make an explanation which is equally due to truth, to the me- 
mory of the deceased, and to the gallant officer whose devotion is thus height- 
ened by its disinterestedness. Port Fotro. 
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soul was ever more grateful to those who were kind to her, and 
none ever took a livelier interest in the happiness of her friends. 
Her disposition, which was naturally a little pensive, had been 
rendered still more serene and plaintive by delicate health. But 
the loveliest attribute of her character, was her fondness for do- 
mestic life, for she preferred the social circle of her family and 
friends, to all the pomp and vanity of the world. 

Her attachments possessed a secret yet sublime enthusiasm, 
and her friendship every characteristic excellence that ever dis- 
tinguished that most amiable of social virtues. ‘ Some are 
warm, but volatile and inconstant, Aer’s was warm too, but stea- 
dy and unchangeable.” Indeed there was something so striking 
and peculiar in her character, and the just admiration it excited 
was so general, that even the fondness of friendship can say but 
little to increase it. To lose such a being—at such a time—so 
unexpectedly—in the most interesting period of life, when the 
anxious sensibilities of her bosom were alive for a congenial spi- 
rit who is left to deplore her loss, must sharpen the poignancy 
of regret in every soul of feeling.—-Had she descended less im- 
maturely to the tomb—had her virtues and talents been permit- 
ted to shoot and expand themselves in administering the morali- 
ty of the parental board, the keenness of the calamity might 
have been in some small degree alleviated by the reflection that 
the ordinary period of human life had passed away, and expecta- 
tions realized which had been promised to the world by the dawn 
of youth.—But alas! even this feebie consolation has been denied, 
for it has pleased Divine Providence to call her, in the bloom 
of youth and adolescence, to a happier and a better world, 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS: 


THE interesting memoir of the Tyrolese shall be promptly 
inserted. 


From the authoress of the Rhapsody, in our present number, 
we have been since favoured with an elegant poetical tribute to the 
unfortunate sufferers at Richmond, and should deem ourselves 
equally deficient in taste and gallantry, if we did not very cor- 
dially invite a continuation of her correspondence. 


The Biographies of several eminent Americans are in prepa- 
ration, and will soon enrich our journal. 


We have on our files a variety of valuable contributions, too 
numerous to particularize, which shal! be published as soon as 
the principle of retributive justice and the rigid laws of rotation 
will allow. 


The English and other nations have, with a laudable pride, 
made their public journals the record of instances of individual 
valour, citherin the land or naval service. History takes but a 
rapid and fugitive glance at such examples, nor can it be ex- 
pected that, while occupied by the contemplation of great events, 
she can condescend to notice the actions of a few solitary in- 
dividuals. To supply this defect, and to follow the precedent set 
by other nations,we propose to make this miscellany the occasional 
repository of similar anecdotes relative to our own countrymen. 
We therefore solicit contributions on this subject—There are in- 
stances of Americau intrepidity, displayed in our revolutionary 
war, and during the contest with France, which might vie with the 
most distinguished actions commemorated by foreign nations; and 
we shall gratefully receive assistance in this attempt to rescue 


them from va,ue and uncertain tradition. 





